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A Hapchance 


A HAPCHANCE ORACLE. 


Heart’s rest it seems their kindly talk 
to leave, 
Who this for comfort hold, and fain 
would share: 
Not far off bide our Dead, they say, and 
cleave 
New access for despair. 


As if no dead vast deeps should hide the 
star 
Evanished from our void and dark- 
ling air, 
When, verily, except it shine afar, 
It shines not anywhere; 


Nor ever a ray thereof shall hope re- 
trieve 
That fared not forth on paths of lone- 
liest light... 
Here soft falls silence down the hushed 
gray eve, 
The unfooted road curves white. 


Some lads pass, trampling up a dust- 
cloud dim, 
All brownly garbed as soil that labor 
delves; 
Deathward they march to humor a mad 
world’s whim, 
And sing to please themselves. 


A witless song; yet haply, overheard, 
Fraught with the lore that Fortune 
sends us so: 


“A long, long way to go; aye, take the 


word: 
A long, long way—to go. 
Jane Barlow. 
The Nation. 


TWENTY-TWO. 


Twenty-two 
At the end of the week, if he’d seen it 
through. 
We left his grave in the cure’s hands; 
I met him as I was coming away— 
A white-haired man in cassock and 
bands— 
And I showed him where it lay. 


“*Twenty-two— 
Yet he’s older than you or me, M’sieu, 
And the riddle of time for him is read. 


Oracle—Ghosts. 





Yes, I will see the grave kept trim, 
And after the prayers for our own are 
said 
I will add a prayer for him.” 


Twenty-two— 
Someone will bitterly weep for you; 
Yet she’ll lift her head with a wonder- 
ful pride: 
*‘He was my son, and his life he gave. 
Shall I grudgesucha gift, tho’ my heart 
has died? 
He was brave: I must be brave.”’ 


Twenty-two— 
Ah! for the dreams that can never come 
true: 
All that the world should have had in 
store! 
He had will to die though he loved to 
live. 
We must be ready to follow—the 
more 


That we’ve many less years to give. 
Punch. 





GHOSTS. 


Some dismal nights there are when 
spirits walk, 
Who lived and died unhappy in their 
time, 
To waste the air with vows and whis- 
pered talk 
Of tarnished love or hate or secret 
crime. 
But now the moon moves splendid 
through the sky; 
The night is brilliant like a silver 
shield; 
And in their cavaleades come riding by 
The mighty dead of many a tented 
field. 
For this one hour at least of all the year 
The lists are set again, the lines are 
drawn; 
Again resounds the shock of horse and 
spear, 
And sweet applause of ladies till the 
dawn 
Makes glad the hearts of vizored 
knights; then they, 
Hearing the seneschal, the cock, all 
troop away 
Theodore Maynard. 
The New Witness. 








Seven Fostutates of International Law. 


SEVEN POSTULATES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


It is a commonplace today to say that 
International Law has been discredited 
by reason of the events of the war. I 
have heard the question asked: 
Does International Law _ exist? I 
have read statements to the effect that 
it is at an end, or that it is for the time 
suspended, and that we must wait for 
a distant and improbable future before 
it becomes a reality. Such statements 
are doubtless new to those who make 
them. They are familiar to anyone with 
knowledge of the subject. They were 
common more than a century agowhen 
the high-handed arbitrary acts of the 
Directory and of Napoleon and his 
marshals seemed to their adversaries to 
be the destruction of the public law of 
Europe. The burden of the writings 
of Burke and Gentz, of the speeches of 
Pitt and other spokesmen of the Allies 
of those days, was that treaties had be- 
come ‘‘scraps of paper,”’ that the usages 


of war were violated, and that the sea’ 


law as established by long usage was 
contemned.* What has become of the 
teaching of Grotius and Vattel, asked 
the adversaries of France, just as the 
adversaries of Germany are asking: 
‘‘What has become of the Hague Con- 
ventions and of the Declarations of 
Paris and of London?”’ 

Generally this language says more 
than is meant by those who use it. They 
do not think—and, indeed, there is no 
ground for thinking—that many of the 
important rules of conduct between na- 
tions in time of peace, when it returns, 
will not be observed by the States now 
at war; or that between States now at 


peace with each other they are at pres- 


*For example: “France has trampled under 
foot all laws, human and divine. She has at 
last avowed the most insatiable ambition and 
greatest contempt for the law of nations which 
all States have hitherto professed most re- 
ligiously to observe; and unless she is stop 
in her career all Europe must soon learn their 
ideas of justice—law of nations, models of 
Government and principles of liberty—from 
the mouth of the French canon’’—(Pitt’s 

peech, February Ist, 1793.) 


ent inoperative. We know that most of 
those rules are, in fact, observed be- 
tween neutrals, and I doubt whether 
ever more faithfully. Nor is it meant 
that the rules regulating the conduct 
of belligerents to neutrals, or of neutrals 
to belligerents, have ceased entirely to 
operate. There have been many com- 
plaints that these rules have been broken 
or evaded by belligerents. It would be 
an obvious exaggeration, to which the 
complaints of neutrals give no coun- 
tenance, to say that they are entirely 
disregarded. Some of these rules—for 
example, as to search and contraband— 
are found irksome by neutrals; but they 
are endured. Other rules prove incon- 
venient to belligerents who happen to 
be driven from the h’gh seas; for ex- 
ample, the rule that neutrals may freely 
sell munitions of war to belligerents 
without breach of neutrality. But it 
cannot well be denied that the majority 
of neutral States have, on the whole, 
conformed to the letter of the old rules. 
Neutrals complain of the conduct of 
belligerents. When, however, we com- 
pare the complaints of neutrals, such 
as the United States, of recent delin- 
quencies of belligerents, with those made 
by neutrals during the Napoleonic wars, 
we find no ground for alleging that those 
rules are less operative today than they 
were. I go so far as to say (subject to 
important qualifications which I shall 
mention) that rarely in a war of great 
magnitude have they been so strictly ad- 
hered to as in this. 

Reduced to precision, the criticisms 
and complaints which I have mentioned 
generally come to an assertion that the 
rules regulating warfare will not be 
observed, at all events in contests such 
as the present, with the very existence 
of States in peril, wherever breaches of 
them are demanded by military ne- 
eessity. Or, expressing these criticisms 
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somewhat differently, they amount to 
this, that when national existence is 
at stake, when great military or social 
advantages are to be obtained by a for- 
bidden course of conduct, conventions as 
to the rules and usages of war will not 
be allowed to stand in the way. If this 
be true, the value of such conventions 
may be small, the work of the Hague 
Conference may be disappointing and 
but a poor preparation for an effective 
international code. But if we are to 
give these facts no more than their 
proper importance, let us bear in mind 
what befalls municipal law when the 
existence of the State is believed to be 
in jeopardy, or when large bodies of 
persons think their lives or possessions 
are in danger. In such times of strain 
and stress, when the deepest passions 
of men are aroused, and that which they 
account dearest is imperiled, martial 
law, that is, in effect, a suspension of all 
law is proclaimed, or there are outbreaks 
of violence and rapine in defiance of 
fundamental principles of law. 

If treaties between nations are vio- 
lated in time of war, the breaches of 
contracts between man and man be- 
come then more frequent. Nay, more, 
in such periods legislatures are wont to 
pass enactments which either release 
debtors from contracts or vary their 
terms or postpone payment, or deprive 
creditors of the usual remedies, or set 
up special tribunals. Such was the char- 
acter of the Moratorium given to debt- 
ors at the beginning of the war. Such is 
the character of the Emergency Act now 
in force affecting contracts entered into 
before the war. Such is the effect of 
much similar legislation in all belligerent 
countries. Indeed, apart from special 
statutory enactment, the effect of war 
is under English law to annul orsuspend 
all contracts with alien enemies. 

Let us also bear in mind two facts: 
first, that the great majority of the vio- 
lations—certainly all those of the worst 
kind—have been committed by one 





group of belligerents, who have been 
sensitive to criticism and anxious to 
justify themselves; secondly (if I may 
quote certain words of my own): 


There have been breaches of the old 
rules ascribable to the altered condi- 
tions of modern warfare; to changes on 
land and at sea; to new methods of at- 
tack and defense; to the use of new 
weapons and munitions; to the altered 
relations of combatants to non-com- 
batants and of belligerents to neutrals; 
to the changes in trade; to the introduc- 
tion of steam and the increased size of 
vessels; and to greatly heightened facil- 


ities for the conveyance by railways of 


goods from one country to another. 
With mines and torpedoes as weapons, 
with an increasing number of articles 
used both in war and industry, with the 
readiness with which goods really in- 
tended for the armies and navies of 
belligerents can be conveyed to their 
destination by way of neutral ports, 
rules as to many points, notably con- 
traband and continuous voyage, must 
change. No matter what was the temper 


’ of the belligerents, the changes in war 


and industry could not fail to produce 
some strain in the relations of belliger- 
ents and neutrals and a revision of old 
rules. There has been an appalling re- 
version to barbarism. There has also 
been growth, rapid, unexpected, and 
still incomplete.* 


And, unfortunately, there is no pro- 
vision for the consequences of this 
growth. There is no court to expand in- 
telligently and with authority the prin- 
ciple of the old law beyond the precedents 
which have come down to us from earli- 
er wars. ‘‘No single nation can change 
the law of the sea. That law is of uni- 
versal obligation, and no statutes of one 
or two nations can create obligations for 
the world. Like all the laws of nations, 
it rests upon the common consent of 
mankind.”’t 


*Introduction to International Law and the 
Great War. By Dr. Coleman Phillipson. 


P.:1 
+ +Mr. Justice Strong, in the Scotia. 14 
Wal. 187, 188. 
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Further, there are no conventions de- 
vised with the novel experience of this 
war before the eyes of the framers. The 
old rules as to search, contraband, and 
blockade do not fit present exigencies. 
It is small surprise that in applying them 
to novel circumstances there should 
have been many violations of them. 
What is the controversy now going on 
between our Government and the Unit- 
ed States as to contraband and block- 
ade and the Orders in Council but a dis- 
pute as to the construction of old rules 
in wholly new circumstances; Sir Ed- 
ward Grey insisting upon the changed 
conditions of maritime warfare, the 
President and Mr. Lansing relying upon 
old precedents? Would our municipal 
law be well obeyed if it were much in 
the same condition as it was in 1800? 
Would our criminal law work satisfac- 
torily if it stood today in many respects 
as it did before the labors of Bentham, 
Romilly, and Mackintosh? 

I have thought it right to recall these 
facts as correctives of over-statements 
which are very common, and prepara- 
tory to approaching in a fair spirit some 
fundamental questions. But I should 
not be candid if I did not add a confes- 
sion of keen disappointment at many in- 
cidents, and an admission that the in- 
ternational lawyer who has watched the 
course of events finds himself confronted 
with some serious difficulties. So much, 
apparently, brought within the region 
of International Law has been lost and 
again given over to the reign of violence. 
There have been so many brutal and 
wanton breaches of international con- 
vention—and, what weighs with me 
more, so many avowals by statesmen of 
principles subversive of all law—that 
those who speak in the terms which I 
quoted at the outset seem justified, to 
an extent which I shall endeavor to 
define. 

I shall not attempt to complete a list 
of the various kinds of notable breaches 
of International Law committed in the 
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course of this war: I merely recall the 
crimes perpetrated by the German sol- 
diery upon civilians, especially in France 
and Belgium; much in excess, so far as 
I can judge, of the worst achievements 
of the Napoleonic wars and equaled, 
if anywhere, only in wars between people 
of a low order of civilization; the impos- 
ing of vicarious terms of punishment, to 
a degree and on a scale, so far as I know, 
unknown; the wanton bombardment of 
open towns, and the attacks on civil 
population by Zeppelins, and otherwise, 
it would seem, merely to intimidate; 
the destruction, sometimes without 
warning of any kind, by submarine of 
vessels carrying inoffensive non-com- 
batants; the employment of poisonous 
gases, and other means of destruction 
hitherto believed to be forbidden. 

Brutal things have been done in other 
wars, though, so far as I can make out, 
never on so large a scale. The point of 
urgent present interest, the ominous 
fact for the future, is that these deeds 
have been justified. The notable fact 
—that which I desire to emphasize—is 
that there have been put forward ex- 
cuses for such crimes; there have been 
taught doctrines which, if tenable, 
undermine or modify some of the 
postulates of International Law. 

Let us look at some of the founda- 
tions of International Law. Let us 
see whether the Prolegomena of the 
science are, in view of present ex- 
perience, all that could be desired. 
Of the postulates of International 
Law, which have varied from time to 
time, the first which need be men- 
tioned is that which is prominent in 
the Prolegomena of Grotius’s great 
work, and which was repeated by 
many writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the assumption 
that there is binding between nations 
a body of rules known as the law of 
Nature. There has been endless con- 
troversy as to its actual value; but 
the modern opinion is that there is no 
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such thing as a law of Nature in the 
sense in which it was understood by 
Grotius and his contemporaries; that 
there was no state of Nature in which 
these rules originated; that there is, 
in fact, great diversity among na- 
tions and communities as to the so- 
called laws of Nature. Translated into 
modern language, the phrase means 
that the rules of morality as under- 
stood between men among civilized 
nations, are much the same, and are 
binding in international relations. 
But today there is a body of opinion 
flatly denying this. For the State 
there are no moral rules. It is an end 
in itself. It is outside or above morals 
as well as law. At many points we 
come face to face with the antagonism 
which runs through history—the 
eternal antagonism between the prin- 
ciples of Grotius and Machiavelli. 
Even when this extreme position is 
not taken up, it is not uncommon to 
hold that morality for statesmen is 
wholly different from that between 
man and man. He may lie—it may be 
his duty to do so. He may break his 
word—he may be bound to do so. 
Deceit may be for him a fair weapon. 
To overreach an adversary may be 
quite legitimate. I am not thinking 
of the writings of hot-headed partisans, 
of pamphleteering historians, of the 
authors of emergency theories thrown 
hastily up to protect or justify some 
political enterprise. The point to 
be noted is the large body of opin- 
ion openly favorable to systematic 
international immorality; to diplo- 
macy as the art of deceit; to war un- 
trammeled by chivalry or any temp- 
eramenta. I cite a publicist of great 
knowledge, moderation, and wide 
culture, the late Gustav Rumelin, 
who in his essay on ‘‘The Relations 
of Politics to Morals’’—‘‘ Ueber Ver- 
haltniss der Politik zur Moral: Reden 
und Aufsatze’”’ (1875) (p. 144), draws 
this distinction with less exaggeration 
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than is usual. Not merely does he 
advert, as would be fair, to the dif- 
ferences between the State whose ex- 
istence is permanent, and the indi- 
vidual whose life is short; between the 
statesman who represents multitudes, . 
and the individual who represents 
only himself. Nor does he confine him- 
self to pointing out, which also would 
be fair, that treaties between States for 
long indefinite periods may be con- 
tinued in circumstances and in an 
environment quite dissimilar to those 
existing when they were concluded; 
which fact is rarely true of private 
contracts. To the question clearly 
put by him: Is the State subject to 
morality? his answer is: No. Many 
who do not altogether justify this 
antagonism extenuate it or declare 
it to be inevitable. They remind us 
of the peculiar ethics of the crowd, 
and they tell us that States are at 
best only crowds, ‘‘enormous and 
heterogeneous crowds,’’ always con- 
forming to a somewhat low standard 
and not reasonably to be expected 
to obey any other.* 

A second postulate is that the vari- 
ous nations of Europe form a society 
or community, or, as it is sometimes 
said, a family of nations, with rules 
to which it has individually or tacitly 
agreed. That theory is stated by 
Grotius. It is the theory of Vattel, 
his words including all mankind— 
“‘the universal society of the human 
race being an institution of Nature 
herself’’ (I. s.11). It is the theory of 
the great majority of modern writers. 

It is the theory of Professor Westlake, 
for example (Collected Papers, 81), that 
International Law is the body of rules 
of the international society to which we 
belong, composed of all European States, 
all American States, and ‘‘a few Chris- 

*Christiansen, yg and ar 4 Me 
Translated by A. C. Curtis. 

“Politics and Ethics are not onal ex- 
clusive, they only seem to be so, because in- 


dividual morality has gutstripped crowd 
morality by centuries.” P. 79. 
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tian States in other parts of the world.” 
“Without society no law, without law 
no society. When we assert that there is 
such a thing as International Law, we 
assert that there is a society of States; 
when we recognize that there is a so- 
ciety of States, we recognize that there 
is International Law” (p. 3). Quite 
apart from the experience of this war, 
I have always thought that this as- 
sumption was a little loosely worded, 
and ambiguous; that the assumption 
rested on insufficient facts; and that 
the large deductions habitually drawn 
from them were unwarranted. What 
exactly is this society? Of the many 
possible and actual forms of society, 
ranging from a loose aggregation to a 
highly organized body, which is it? It 
has no executive or legislative organs. 
It acts as a whole only rarely. And even 
in peace the so-called society of nations 
is of a very loose rudimentary order; 
there is agreement, no doubt, as to 
many matters, but with many points 
of repulsion; a society, if such can be 
called, the members of which have dif- 
ferent ideals, different culture, many 
antagonistic aims, and no common 
superior. Such as it is in peace, it comes 
to an end in time of war. 

I name as a third postulate what is 
really another statement of the second; 
and that is, that this society has given 
its consent to certain rules. In the often 
cited remarks of Mr. Justice Strong 
(The Scotia, 14 Wal., 170, 187-188): 
‘Like all the laws of nature, it rests 
upon the common consent of civilized 
countries.’’ That such consent has been 
given as to many points is obviously 
true; it appears in treaties or conven- 
tions, in well settled, rarely disturbed 
usage, and in repeated acknowledg- 
ments. But as to many points of great 
consequence, far from there being con- 
sent, there is positive dissent; as to not 
a few points, there is uncertainty wheth- 
er there exists agreement; as to others 
there is the consent of some groups and 
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the dissent of others. Even in the words 
of careful, lucid writers, there is apt to 
be ambiguity as to the exact nature of 
this consent. According to some no 
State is bound by any rules to which it 
has not given its individual assent. 
Others seem to think that the 
consent of the majority suffices. 
‘When one of these rules (founded on 
consent),”” says Professor Westlake 
(Collected Papers, 78), ‘“‘is invoked 
against a State, it is not necessary to 
show that the State in question has 
assented to the rule either diplomatically 
or by having acted on it. It is enough to 
show that the general consensus of 
opinion within the limits of European 
civilization is in favor of the rule”; a 
proposition opposed to that enunciated 
by Mr. Justice Strong and most other 
authorities. Others, again, seem to 
think that only the assent of the chief 
States of the world is essential to the 
validity of the rule. What we do see, 
when we look straight and close at the 
facts, is not a true, highly organized 
society of nations, with a code of com- 
mon rules universally accepted, but 
groups of nations; some of these groups 
fairly stable, others loosely knit and 
temporary, with rules many, but not all 
of which are generally accepted. We 
see certain rules (e. g., those as to the 
position of Ambassadors) universally 
adopted; others accepted by a majority; 
others only by a few; some, especially of 
late, questioned. 

I may fairly name as a fourth pos- 
tulate the assumption that States would 
gradually and surely coalesce into higher 
unities, that the formation of rules be- 
tween States is only a continuation of 
the process which has brought about a 
society or community composed of in- 
dividual States. Frequently implied or 
assumed, this postulate is stated by 
Kant.* It is also stated clearly by 
Herbert Spencer in these words (Prin- 


*Von Verhaltniss der Theorie zur Praxis 
im Volkerrecht. Werke VI, p. 344, Ed. 1868. 
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ciples of Sociology, III., p. 600): ‘‘ While 
the entire assemblage of nations thus 
fulfils the law of evolution by increase of 
homogeneity—within each of them con- 
trast of structure, caused by differences 
of Government, and entailed occupa- 
tion—which up to the present time has 
been displayed in the formation of larger 
and larger nations—will eventuall,’ 
reach a still higher stage and bring yet 
greater benefits. As when small tribes 
were moulded into great tribes; as, when 
small feudal lords became subject to a 
King, feudal wars were prevented by 
him; so in time to come, a federation of 
the highest nations, exercising supreme 
authority (already foreshadowed by oc- 
casional agreements among the Powers) 
may, by forbidding wars between any 
of its constituent nations, put an end 
to the rebarbarization which is contin- 
ually threatening civilization.’’ Spencer 
did not foresee the obstacles to a higher 
evolution which this war has made plain 
to every eye. The transition from the 
family to the tribe, from the tribe to the 
State, lasted long, and was not always 
easy. It was often imperceptible and 
was facilitated by the existence or sup- 
position of a common origin and a com- 
mon history. It was made easier wher- 
ever there was a common language and 
religion. The transition from the Na- 
tion or State, to a larger political unity 
we now see is beset with difficulties 
which, far from diminishing, seem to be 
increasing. The unifying forces which 
brought into existence great social or- 
ganizations have created elements of 
reciprocal repulsion and discord. The 
very existence of nationalities evolves 
high explosive passions. The movement 
which began all over Europe after the 
Congress of Vienna, for the satisfaction 
of the aspirations of nationalities, and 
which had acquired increasing force 
until 1848, has created divisions, sharp 
and deep, which Spencer did not antic- 
ipate; which would have amazed and dis- 
appointed the leaders of the Aufklarung. 
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While Socialism, Collectivism, or anti- 
Individualism is going on within the 
borders of States, as between themselves 
there is Particularism. 

Looking round at the Europe which 
we know can we see many signs of ‘‘the 
federation of mankind,” or of the fed- 
eration of Europe? The elevating words 
proclaiming the unity of mankind which 
came down the ages from the Stoics and 
the humanistic poets—in some gnomic 
saying of Zeno or some lines of Menan- 
der or Terence, which wererepeated with 
new emphasis by Christianity, and 
which were an article in the credo of the 
best spirits of the eighteenth century— 
have little meaning for a generation 
which has heard much of the claims of 
nationalities and little of the cosmopol- 
itan spirit, and much of the pretensions 
of certain races to a right divine to rule 
others. To turn from Lansing, with his 
conceptions of the highest life being out- 
side the restrictions of any one State, 
or from Herder’s letters upon Humanity, 
or some pages of Diderot or Voltaire, to 
modern literature championing the 
supreme claims of this or that nation- 
ality, is to step back into tribal con- 
ceptions. Centuries ago Bartolus could 
speak of ‘‘Mundus est universitas 
quedam.” He could say so with some 
show of reason in view of the vague 
universal jurisdiction claimed by the 
Emperor, the existence of a spiritual 
head of Christendom, a common re- 
ligion, and, with certain reservations, a 
common law. Europe has become little 
more than a geographical expression. 
There is not such a generally accepted 
theory, such a bond of union, even as 
the balance of power; and the concep- 
tion of a law of nature supreme over 
all States is gone. 

I come to a different kind of assump- 
tion from the postulates which I have 
named; one perhaps not so common. It 
was generally conceived that, in the 
event of war taking place, there would al- 
ways or often be States observing striot 
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neutrality; States which would form a 
sort of jury of impartial bystanders, 
which would reprobate every grave 
breach of International Law, and whose 
disapprobation expressed by their Gov- 
ernment would be a real sanction for 
the laws of war; that the necessary auto- 
matic action of neutrals would lead to 
strict observance of those rules. It 
was hoped that self-interest would 
prompt protest against acts directly 
inimical to those interests, especially 
the policy of belligerents as to contra- 
band and blockade which touch the 
pockets of neutrals. It was hoped that 
as disinterested spectators, they would 
be impartial censors, condemning all 
flagrant breaches of International Law, 
even if they were not the actual suffer- 
ers. There may have been circumstances 
in which this supposition was realized; 
and they might recur in the event of a 
war of no great magnitude between 
second or third-rate Powers. But the 
experience of the past sixteen months 
does not encourage these hopes or con- 
firm this assumption. Neutrality may, 
we find, be understood by responsible 
statesmen to demand silence on their 
part, even when horrors such as have 
rarely polluted the earth are being com- 
mitted. Neutral Governments may con- 
ceive that it is their duty to leave it to 
their subjects to express on such oc- 
casions the indignation of mankind. 
That sharp distinction to which I have 
adverted, between morality regulating 
the conduct of man and man, and moral- 
ity governing the conduct of States, is 
recognized by neutral Governments, 
with the result that the grossest crimes 
may be allowed to pass in silence. That 
was not the conception of neutrality 
of Cromwell, or Pitt, or Palmerston. 
I am not sure that it was quite the con- 
ception of Cobden. It was the very op- 
posite of the conception of Mazzini, 
who believed in the unity of man- 
kind and the solidarity of its in- 
terests. 
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The sentiment, enthusiastically re- 
sponded to by the human instinct of a 
Roman audience, even in Rome’s most 
corrupt days, has yet to be extended or 
applied by Christian England to inter- 
national interests. We aro a nation, 
and nothing that concerns other na- 
tions do we deem foreign to us. . . . It 
is not enough that we have established, 
and are resolute to further and maintain, 
our own freedom and nationality. Our 
wishes and endeavors must be to secure 
the same blessings for other countries. 

. A-recluse tribe is as anomalous as 
a single anchorite. Seclusion is an in- 
dulgence that can, in neither case, be 
gratified, except at the expense of duty, 
and duty is never sacrificed at the cost 
of our true interest. For self alone no 
man, no people lives. Multiplicity in 
unity is the law and type of national 
progress. The varied forms of opinion, 
character, and institutions by which the 
nations of Europe are respectively dis- 
tinguished, are all aggregate elements 
in the great unit of European civiliza- 
tion; and the nation which in solitary 
selfishness resists the interchange of 
these God-ordained influences, sins 
against that law of moral gravitation 
which knits communities in the same 
bonds of relationship by which classes 
and individuals are held together. 
Though many, the nations of Europe are 
one, and all members one of another. 
In the well-being of each all are inter- 
ested; for all share, consciously .or un- 
consciously, in the mixed good. and evil 
which affects each.—Published 1847. 
Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini, 
VI, 286, 287. 


It may be said that these words are 
the rhetoric of an enthusiast. I add there- 
fore a sentence by Mr. Roosevelt, dur- 
ing whose presidency the Conventions 
of the Hague, including those relating 
to practices in land war and to neutral- 
ity, were signed: ‘“‘If I had for one 
moment supposed that signing these 
Hague Conventions meant nothing 
whatever beyond the expression of a 
pious wish which any Power was at 
liberty to disregard with impunity, in 
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accordance with the dictates of self- 
interest, I should certainly never have 
permitted the United States to be a 
party to such a mischievous force.” 

I think I may add that among the 
postulates which have become some- 
what inept or inappropriate with respect 
to the value of treaties.* Their history 
is not calculated to inspire belief in their 
durability. Never have they been ob- 
served with much fidelity. And to be 
just to statesmen who tore them up 
there was a theory countenanced by 
jurists, which justified laxity. In every 
treaty, according to a common opinion, 
was implied the phrase rebus stantibus. 
Only while circumstances remained sub- 
stantially the same as they were when it 
was signed, was it binding; an accom- 
modating doctrine which gave an un- 
scrupulous statesman a pretext for 
withdrawing from any engagement when 
he found it inconvenient. Now, how- 
ever, there is openly taught—it is the 
fundamental doctrine of certain pub- 
licists—that all treaties are subject to 
the condition of military necessity. 
Some publicists go so far as to say that 
whenever the interests of a State con- 
flict with its engagements under any 
treaty, it is a duty to tear it up. Ina 
book published lately by a German law- 
yer (Der Weltkrieg und das Volkerrecht, 
by Dr. Muller), who would defend his 
country against charges of having violat- 
ed International Law, the doctrine is 
avowed with frank cynicism. Beth- 
mann-Hollweg spoke of the treaty of 
1839 with respect to Belgium as sub- 

*“No outcome of the present conflict of 
nations is more certain than the entire failure 
of these solemn conventions (Hague Con- 
ventions). Principles of Christian morality 
and civilization have been simply swept aside, 
and the world has stood amazed to see re- 
produced some of the worst horrors of savage 
and barbarous warfare which it had fondly 
hoped were things of the past, and which 
could never be known in our civilized days. 
Bi . Not only does honor and the word of a 
nation apparently in these days count for 
nothing in international politics, but even 
neutral nations who have given their adhesion 
to such restraints of war and its horrors, have 
not thought themselves morally called upon 
to protest to the world at the breaking of these 


laws by_other nations.’’—Cardinal Gasquet, 
Dublin Review, October, 1915, pp. 366-367. 
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ordinate to military necessity. Why 
should he not? ‘‘Der Reichskanzler 
hat nicht als Jurist, nicht als Professor 
des Volkerrechts, sondern als Politiker, 
als Vertreter des deutschen Reichs 
gesprochen’”’ (p. 25), and as such above 
the rules which were made for little 
men. Nor is teaching destructive of 
faith between States confined to any 
one country. It is sometimes counte- 
nanced by men of high and deserved re- 
pute in other countries. Only lately I 
had a correspondence with a distin- 
guished American, in which I ventured 
to express regret that his country had 
not lodged a protest at an early date 
against the breaches of the Conventions 
at the Hague to which the United States 
was a party. He told me, in reply, that 
the Conventions signed by the United 
States must be read subject to the im- 
plication of the well-known American 
policy, that his country never entered 
into obligations which might entangle 
it in European politics. 

In the view of many writers a further 
postulate of International Law is the 
doctrine of the equality of States, ir- 
respective of size of territory, population, 
strength of armies or fleets, originating, 
I believe, with Wolff, and certain writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- ° 
turies. This doctrine was never true in 
law or in fact. It was never true of the 
large number of so-called semi-sover- 
eign States. It was not true of States 
which were- guaranteed, and, as such 
often debarred from exercising impor- 
tant sovereign powers. In fact, we find 
at all times, a division between the small 
and the great States exercising singly 
or in concert influence in excess of 
others. What is also at variance with 
this theory is the doctrine, espoused 
and put in practice in some quarters, 
that small States, unable to protect 
themselves, ought not to survive in the 
struggle for existence. 

Besides these seven postulates, there 
are others which recent experience has 
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modified. To name only a few of them: 
It was assumed that dynastic wars, so 
frequent in the eighteenth century— 
wars begun by rulers for their personal 
ends, and without reference to the wishes 
of subjects—had ceased, and that con- 
sequently in future wars must be much 
rarer than they were, and would gen- 
erally be only for grave reasons. It was 
assumed that democracy must always 
and everywhere work for peace. There 
was no account taken of the proneness 
of crowds to be overmastered by sudden 
gusts of passion. It was assumed that 
the marvelous extension of commerce 
must conduce to the maintenance of 
peace; and Sociologists, such as Comte, 
told us that all Europe was passing into 
the industrial stage. The trader, it is 
found, may be a man of war. The compe- 
tition for markets may be the prelude to 
hostilities. It was often assumed that the 
peace ideal of life must everywhere be 
viewed as the-highest. We know that 
by some it is questioned and rejected. 
To Professor Sombart ‘‘Militarism is 
German heroism made visible.’’ It is 
‘‘a holy thing, the holiest thing on earth’’ 
(quoted by Professor Nicholson in The 
Neutrality of the United States, pp. 62, 
63). To Professor Lueders war is part 
of the divine order, and as such whole- 
some and good. Such expressions of 
anarchical doctrines have shaken the 
belief in some comfortable assumptions 
to be found in the Prolegomena of text- 
books. 

Now, if I am right in my analysis, 
each and all of them must be brought 
nearer to the truth than they are, if In- 
ternational Law is to be what it ought to 
be and might be. To take the first 
of these, that a society of nations, a 
ciitas maxima, exists. As yet there 
are only the rudiments of such a so- 
ciety, and such as it is, it from time to 
time falls to pieces: How to make it 
more of a reality—how to reconcile the 
pretensions of nationalities with the 
larger international interests; how to 
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create a permanent unity out of sep- 
arate or repelling parts—that is a task 
which the present war has shown to be 
more urgent than ever. To pass to the 
third of these assumptions, there must 
be consent, not, as now, often ambigu- 
ous and implied, but clearly expressed, 
to rules of conduct, so that the books 
shall not be as they now are—armories 
from which belligerents can each draw 
weapons for their own purpose and to 
support opinions diametrically opposed. 
To come to a permanent source of dis- 
cord, I mean the antagonism between 
the morality of the statesman and that 
of the jurist. If the chasm between them 
is to continue to be as wide as it has 
been, there can be no stable foundation 
for International Law. If the doctrine 
of military necessity, which has passed 
from manuals for the use of soldiers 
into some legal textbooks, is to be ac- 
cepted, treaties are mere delusions. 
They may sometimes only serve to con- 
ceal from us the fact that there is no real 
agreement. If there are to be stable in- 
ternational relations there must be with- 
in communities the true international 
spirit, for out of the inner life of a na- 
tion comes in the long run its foreign 
policy. If there is to be real equality 
among States, there must be respect, 
such as does not now exist, for the rights 
of small States. If the influence of neu- 
trals is to be a potent restraint, it must 
be clearly exercised without regard to 
political considerations. In short, the 
postulates which I have mentioned 
must rest much more than they do on 
facts. 

In these remarks I am concerned with 
things as I find them. I admire the con- 
fidence with which certain jurists are 
able to forecast the future. I am unable 
to imitate them, and I hazard no pre- 
cise prediction as to the course of de- 
velopment. But it, seems to me that 
there are several possible lines. As to 
some parts of International Law, each 
State may frame for itself its own rules, 
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which may or may not agree with those 
followed by others. Or what is more 
likely, there may be, as foreshadowed by 
Lord Haldane in his address to the 
American Bar Association, a develop- 
ment along group lines; certain States 
adopting certain rules, while other 
groups adopt different. It is possible 
that, while general agreement exists as 
to the rules to be observed during peace, 
there will for a long time be no unanim- 
ity as to some of the rules of war; cer- 
tain States standing out for complete 
military discretion, untrammeled by 
conventions. 

I have thought it right and seasonable 
to examine these postulates in the light 
of late events, and to point out serious 
shortcomings. There is no need for 
despair. In the first place, there is the 
ever-increasing intercourse of nations 
in time of peace, which this war cannot 
permanently interrupt or diminish. 
Steam, electricity, the telephone, and 
many other modes of communication 
necessitate the adoption of common 
rules. The industrial and financial 
world is more and more organized, if the 


political is not. Then, too, there is— 
The Contemporary Review. 
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and it works for solidarity more than 
even the necessities of trade—there is 
something which may be called the 
formative sense of justice; that which, 
whenever men, few cr many, are habit- 
ually brought together, establishes prac- 
tices and customs hardening into law. 
That sense of justice affects even its 
worst enemies. The marvelous copious- 
ness of the terminology of political hyp- 
ocrisy, the homage paid by the evil doers 
to better things, the pains always taken 
to prove that States are acting in ac- 
cordance, not with the low, but with 
the higher standard, the eagerness with 
which they demonstrate that their 
worst conduct is justified by the rules 
of International Law—these facts, while 
showing that some of the above postu- 
lates are still far from realities, show 
also the recognition of that higher stand- 
ard. The violators of International Law 
are, even in these days of examples of 
barbarism, generally on the defensive. 
Its very enemies testify to the presence 
of that sense of justice which first cre- 
ated International Law, and which will 
perpetuate it. 
John Macdonell. 
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Nietzsche wrote of religion dis- 
paragingly as an intoxicant, and yet by 
his own religion he was intoxicated. 
No one ever acted more strangely or 
became more excited under the in- 
fluence of personal religion than Nietz- 
sche. It is no reproach to religion that 
it changes reasonable beings to emo- 
tional beings. And yet there is as- 
sociated with religion a false emotional- 
ism and sentimentalism that we call 
morbidity, a desire to be miserable and 
to make other people miserable, a 
wearing of weeds on festival days, pes- 
simism, and ‘‘God grant we may all 
be as well two months hence,” a living 


with death and a loving of the grue- 
some. 

Gloominess is a danger for the Slav 
soul as with us it is for the Celtic. 
The bright energy of the Teuton is 
lacking. It is not worth while making 
things or working for position. The 
mind is free and questioning. There is 
no sense of 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


or of 


The trivial round, the common task 
Would furnish all we ought to ask. 
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Nature fs “‘vainly sweet,” and the 
eye looks out on the recurring pageants 
of the seasons with unutterable ennui 
and sadness. And in life, the petty 
circumstances if congenial are but play- 
fully pleasant, but if uncongenialseem 
surcharged with malice. 

The river that runs through life is 
easily dammed, floods the whole being 
of a man, and becomes stagnant whilst 
poisonous mists lower over him. The 
joyful current ceases. 

It is a common disaster in Russia, 
the falling into a morbid state. A 
Russian poet writes— 


All earthly perishes, thy mother and 
thy boyhood; 
Thy wife betrays thee, yea, and 
friends forsake. 
But learn, my friend, to taste a dif- 
ferent sweetness, 
Looking to the cold and arctic seas. 
Get in thy ship, set sail for the far 
Pole, 
And live midst walls of ice. 
Gently forget 
How there you loved and struggled, 
Forget the passions of the land behind 
thee, 
And to the shudderings of gradual cold 
Accustom thy tired soul. 
So that of all she left behind her here 
She craveth naught whatever, 
When Thence to thee floods forth the 
beams of light celestial,— 


which is a beautiful poem written for 
those who have become morbid. Itisa 
beloved poem, and you may come 
across it written laboriously and ex- 
quisitely on tinted paper. But those 
who read it and love it will never ‘‘step 
into the ship set sail for the far Pole,” 
it is not an invitation to join Shackleton, 
not even figuratively. It is for those 
who love and nurse their sorrows. 
They have not the power nor the wish 
to move. They. are transfixed by 
mournful ideas, ideas that sing through 
the air as they come like arrows, and 
yet console us with music. As another 
poet writes, Brussof— 
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On a lingering fire you burn and burn 
away, 
O my soul. 
On a lingering fire you burn and burn 
away 
With sweet moan, 
You stand like Sebastian shot through 
with arrows, 
Without strength to breathe, 
You stand like Sebastian shot through 
with arrows 
In shoulder and breast. 


Your enemies around you look on with 
mirth, 
Bending the bow, 
Your enemies around you look on with 
mirth, , 
Increasing the woe. 


So burns the funeral pyre, the arrows 
stinging gently, 
In the eventide, 
So burns the funeral pyre, the arrows 
stinging gently 
For the last time,— 


which indicates a favorite mood in 
Russian poetry. Students say such 
poetry over to one another in their 
rooms of an evening, teachers in provin- 
cial towns say such verses to their 
women friends, local journalists talk of 
them, gentle souls of either sex take 
down the book from the shelf and turn 
to the familiar page and live with the 
poet’s pain. Such is the melancholy 
of the cultured, a morbid yet touch- 
ing melancholy. It is refined. The 
thoughts are scented, and it is literature 
and not life which is lending some one 
expression. But lower down in society, 
where there is less reading, life itself 
gives the terms of this outlook. So 
the coffin-maker in that story of 
Tchekhof, called ‘‘Rothschild’s Fid- 
dle,” has a ledger in which he records 
at the end of each day the losses of the 
day. All life expresses itself to him in 
losses, terrible losses, and although 
he is himself quite a normal human 
being he seems to arrive at the con- 
clusion that it would have been better 
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if mankind and the world had never 
existed. Smerdyakof, Dostoieffsky’s 
most morbid conception, catches cats 
and hangs them at midnight with a 
ceremony and ritual which he had in- 
vented. 

The old beggar pilgrim sings with 
cracked voice as he trudges through 
wind and rain, 

I will go up on the hi-igh mounta-in 
And look into the mi-ighty deep, 
A-and see about me a-all the earth 
Where I fre-et and ve-ex my soul, 
Ah Eternity, it is but The-e I se-2k! 
Little gra-ave, my little gra-a-a-a-ve 
You are my E-verla-asting ho-ome. 
Yellow sand my be-ed, 
Stones my ne-ighbo-rs, 
Wo-orms my fri-ends, 
The da-amp earth my mo-other. 
Mo-other, my mo-other, 
Take me to e-eternal rest, 
Oh Lord, have me-e-e-e-ercy.* 


Indeed, many such examples might be 
adduced to show the pre-occupation 
of the Russian with the idea of death. 
The. funeral service music is favorite 
popular music. In the procession of 
moods in the soul of the young man he 
comes comparatively rapidly to ‘‘ worms 
my neighbors.” The excessive num- 
ber of suicides in Russia may be ex- 
plained by the extraordinary liability 
~ of the Russian soul to falling into a 
morbid state. 

But we are all of us, even the merriest 
hearts that ‘‘go all the way,” subject 
to morbid moods, to fits of depression, 
black hours when we are ready to deny 
the world, our ambition in it, our life, 
our greatest happiness, and live wil- 
fully in an atmosphere of grief and pes- 
simism, loving sorrow for its own sake, 
lamenting for the sake of lamentation. 
We love what Dostoieffsky calls self- 
laceration. We must every month or 
so deliver ourselves up to Giant Despair 
and be cudgeled. 


*Cited by the priest Florensky, who copied 


down the song as he heard it (The Pillar and 
Foundation of Truth). 
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The darker the night the clearer the stars, 
The deeper the sorrow the nearer to God, 


says a Russian proverb, but these re- 
current moods are not really sorrow, 
they are a being morbid. They have 
nothing in common with the suffering 
that comes from destiny itself, nothing 
of the circumstances of going into the 
wilderness, or taking the road with the 
burden on one’s back, nothing of the 
pangs of new birth, of the podvig.* 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the midnight hours 
Toiling and waiting for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers, 


—who never ate his bread in real sor- 
row. Life is of this sort, that if you 
will stake all of it for a new life, you 
will get the new life. But when you 
really do give up all the old and dear, 
that is a dark and terrible hour, the 
hour of renunciation, of the podvig. 

And on the road of life itself there is 
a great gulf between the vigorous and 
Teutonic ‘“‘welcome each ‘rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothness rough,” and 
the morbid and Oscar Wildian “living 
with sorrow,” a great gulf between 
Father Seraphim kneeling a thousand 
days on a rock, and the sad “‘intelli- 
gent’’ who reads to himself in the eve- 
ning hour: 


To stand like Sebastian shot through 
with arrows 
Without strength to breathe, 
To stand like Sebastian shot through 
with arrows 
In shoulder and breast. 


I suppose if the psychology of Tol- 
stoy were to be followed out we should 
be surprised at the frequent recurrence 
of morbid and despondent moods in the 
old man. Nothing seems more char- 
acteristic of his later years than fruitless 
quarreling with the life of Yasnaya 


*Podvig: a Russian word for a holy exploit; 
a denial of the world, an act of religious 
affirmation. 
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Polyana, threatening to run away, 
lamentations, self-lacerations. And 
now and again in relief Tolstoy did ac- 
tually flee. He took the road to Moscow 
to live like a simple artisan, and earn 
his living by carpentering, or he set 
off for a monastery where some famous 
monk lived in his cell and sought relief 
by confession and Christian intercourse. 

That going forth on the road, a-seek- 
ing new life, is characteristic. At times 
one would think half Russia is on the 
road. Utility has been flung aside, the 
chances of gain have been passed over, 
the so-called duty to work and fulfil 
your place in the State has been flung 
to the winds, and the Russian is out on 
the dusty road, wearing out his boots, 
thinking, trudging, praying, recogniz- 
ing—finding what his soul wants. 
That is not morbidity, but a noble 
form of life. 

And many promise themselves wholly 
to God and enter monasteries or con- 
vents, and there find happiness, the 
bright ray of destiny they sought with 
their eyes in a dark world. 


Every morning, noon and night, 
Praise God, sings Theocrite. 


That is not a morbid life, though a life 
of denial. It does not mean that 
everyone who would live well should 
enter a monastery or a convent, it only 
means that some one whose soul craved 
such a life has found his way. How we 
have suffered in England from the 
difficulty of giving one’s soul to God 
in that way! Those who would have 
been monks and sisters have had to give 
themselves in other ways. There are 
thousands of other ways. Everyone 
who is living well has found a way. 
The way meant renunciation, hardship, 
sorrow—but not morbid sorrow, the 
sorrow which leaves you as you were, 
as the cloud of gnats wailing by the 
tree and the stream leave. the tree, 
leave the stream, just as they were, 
just what they were. 
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The differentiation between morbid 
sorrow and real sorrow, between self- 
laceration and the tribulation that 
comes of destiny, is important if we 
would understand aright what the 
Russian means by the ‘Religion of 
Suffering.” 

The religion of suffering, of which so 
much is said, is a term easily misunder- 
stood, meaning differently in the mouths 
of different people. The political prop- 
agandist holds that the Russian peo- 
ple are melancholy because their in- 
stitutions are so bad, and that the 
religion of suffering is the religion of 
revolution, a. growing resentment 
against the Government. 

The morbid Russian will say that the 
religion of suffering is the knowledge of 
the truth that only in suffering and 
near to death can you understand any- 
thing about life. He will deny that 
anything else can teach you. The 
peasant pilgrim will interpret it as the 
religion of taking to the road and bear- 
ing the cross, being a beggar for Christ’s 
sake, refusing a lift on the road to the 
Sepulchre, holding that where Christ 
walked it is not for him to ride. 

Another will say it is the religion that 
helps you to face suffering, and point to 
Tolstoy’s story of the death of Ivan 
Ilyitch. Ivan Ilyitch was a man who 
had no religion, and had never faced 
suffering in his life, an ordinary bour- 
geois of the type of lower intelligentsia, 
jovial, selfish, cynical, fond of cards 
and of his dinner, and having no other 
particular interest in life except an 
ambition to make more money. Sud- 
denly he is stricken with cancer, and 
lives years in increasing pain till at last 
he dies in agony. He has no spiritual 
comfort; pain quite o’ercrows his spirit. 
The truth is, no pain really conquers 
the spirit, the spirit always triumphs 
at the last, even if the body is rendered 
useless by the struggle. But thistruth 
is lost in the irreligion of Ivan Ilyitch. 
It would seem it would have been 
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better if he had lived a more moral and 
healthy life in his youth, but that is a 
false moral. The fact is he had never 
faced the solemn mystery of life, never 
taken his ordinary human share in 
suffering, and so was lost in the hour of 
pain. But perhaps there were more 
spiritual gleams in the end of Ivan 
Ilyitch than Tolstoy tells us of. Tol- 
stoy was a moralist. But in any case 
Ivan Ilyitch presents a contrast to a 
religious Russian on his deathbed, in 
his last agony, gripping tight in his 
hand a little wooden cross, his eyes 
upon the ikon of his patron saint before 
which the candle is burning. 

Another will say, the religion of suf- 
fering is that which helps you to face 
life, which ig, perhaps, another way of 
saying that it is the religion which 
helps you to face death—the religion 
which prompts you to take risks, face 
danger, rather than to sit still and take 
no risks and face no dangers. The 
feeble modern young man of the West, 
encompassed by insurance societies 
and sitting in a safe job, takes no risks 
and will face no dangers. He is losing 
his soul. In a great war he wakens up 
and offers himself—and saves his soul. 
Or in the ordinary course of things in 
the ‘“‘weak piping time of peace” he 


-resolves to make a leap in thedarkand 


get life, he gives up the old for the new 
—he saves his soul, and out of his suf- 
fering springs a glory. 

Still, it is not for everyone to make 
this leap in the dark. Villagers, the 
peasants of a countryside, have ob- 
viously no call that way, or seldom a 
call that way. They have not the 
need that the townsman has, they have 
satisfying visions of truth, from nature, 
in their way of life, in their traditional 
customs. Brand was probably wrong 
trying to lead his village flock up among 
the glaciers and avalanches to make a 
church of ice. He should have preached 
such sermons and made such appeals in 
towns; he would have led people from 
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the towns. Nevertheless there has been 
a cult of Brand in Russia, especially 
since Ibsen’s long drama was produced 
at the Theatre of Art, and many divinity 
students and young priests have been 
touched by his vigorous onslaught on 
the quiet lives of simple folk. 

On the other hand, there have not 
been wanting vigorous opponents to 
Brand and the ‘“‘God of the Heights,” 
and I have even seen the scientist work- 
ing to relieve pain but in opposition to 
Brand working to increase the pain 
and sorrow. in the world. But in that 
opposition lies a misconception. Cruci- 
fixion under chloroform does not con- 
quer death and sin, and there is no 
sleeping draught for the young man on 
the threshold of life who has yet to dare 
and suffer and die many times before 
he emerges at his noblest and richest. 

Dostoieffsky voiced the religion of 
suffering for Russia; he suffered himself, 
and in his personal suffering discovered 
the national passion. He sanctified 
Siberia, redeeming the notion of it from 
that of a foul prison and place of punish- 
ment to a place of redemption and 
finding one’s own soul. He did not 
find Siberia an evil place, but on the 
contrary found it holy ground. There 
men came face to face with reality who 
had lived till then in an atmosphere of 
unreality. The roads of Siberia were 
roads of pilgrimage. Dostoieffsky sent 
successively his two most interesting 
heroes to tread those roads, Raskol- 
nikof and Dmitri Karamazof. Tolstoy 
develops and materializes the idea in 
the story of Katia and Neludof. 

Then in his novels Dostoieffsky gen- 
erally shows the suffering ones, never 
suggesting the idea that the suffering 
should be removed. He has no in- 
terest in the non-suffering, normal 
person. He prefers a man who is torn, 
whose soul is disclosed and bare. He 
feels that such a man knows more, and 
that his life can show more of the true 
pathos of man’s destiny. Such people 
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think, dream, pray, hope; they are 
infinitely lovable, they are clearly 
mortal. Hence a pre-occupation with 
suffering, a saying ‘‘yes” to suffering 
when the obvious answer seems to be 
“no,” and “let this cup pass from 
me.” It is, perhaps, because the West 
has taken it for granted that suffering 
is an evil thing, and has set itself con- 
sciously the task of eliminating suf- 
fering from the world that the East has 
The London Quarterly Review. 
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emphasized its acceptance of suffering: 
Nietzsche noted what he called the 
watchword of Western Europe—*We 
wish that there may be nothing more 
to fear.’ He despised that wish. 
The East does not despise the wish, but 
finds it necessary to affirm its own belief 
more vigorously. It accepts many 
things, which the West considers wrong 
in themselves—war, disease, pain, 
death. 

Stephen Graham. 
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By Emity JENKINSON. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Tue Back Enp. 

Lucy sat on the bridge that spanned 
the beck just above the farm. The 
water had diminished to a thin stream, 
trickling between the stones; the pools 
were nearly empty; the moss on the 
rocks was yellow instead of green. 
All things looked parched; even the 
marshes were dry. The summer had 
been as nearly rainless as a summer 
can be among the dales and fells. 

Lucy’s eyes were fixed upon the low 
gray house before her. The weeds, 
which grew between its rough slates, 
were dead; the feathery grasses, that 
found congenial crannies in the walls, 
drooped; the garden—a narrow patch 
between the door and the beck—was 
already seared by the hand of autumn. 

But that which Lucy’s eyes beheld 
was not the Greystones of today, gilded 
by the westering sun, but the Grey- 
stones of the days to come, swept by the 
rain, beaten by winds, or wreathed 
round and round by the whirling white 
sheets of a snow-storm. 

In a few weeks’ time winter would be 
here; long, wild nights would follow 
short, wild days; the sun would be 
blotted out, or rise above the mountain 
rampart for a few hours, roll across the 


dale like a red wheel, and plunge down 
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behind another mountain rampart amid 
lurid mists, or smoky clouds. 

Her mind dwelt upon this picture 
with dread. She told herself that she 
could not pass another winter at Grey- 
stones, cooped up with the fearsome old 
woman, her great-grandmother. She 
would lose her wits if she did, or die; 
,at any rate, lose her youth. Youth 
was not so much a matter of a few 
years as of happiness—the happy were 
always young, the sad old long before 
their time. 

As Lucy sat on the bridge this fair 
autumn evening, herself as fair as a little 
rosy cloud floating overhead, although 
she was outwardly calm and unoccu- 
pied, she was listening, not with the 
best of grace, to two voices talking in 
her own soul. One had been trying 
to make itself heard for days, nay, 
weeks; but she would pay no heed to 
it. Now it refused to be stifled any 
longer. 

“You are doing wrong,” said this 
better self, but the other part of her 
vehemently protested innocence. 

Ever since Peter Fleming had re- 
turned to High Fold Lucy’s attitude 
towards life had changed. She had 
not been happier, but she had been less 
willing to suffer with resignation. 
She had looked facts in the face, She 
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considered Joel’s departure and the 
possibility of his ever returning; would 
she not be gray-haired by then? For- 
tunes were not made in a day. She 
weighed her own chances of escape from 
a life that she detested. There was 
only one. So she made up her mind 
that sorrow should not fall upon her 
like a blighting sickness, take the roses 
out of her cheeks, the light from her 
eyes, the hope from her heart. She 
refused to be thrust into darkness. If 
happiness was not bestowed upon her 
as a gift, she would go out and seek it. 

Yet she was ill at ease—beset by 
fears, troubled by conscience. 

She rose from her seat upon the bridge 
and looked down the dale to Forest 
Hall. Her eyes had lost their sweet- 
ness and were hard, her lips were com- 
pressed. 

She was passionately wishing that 
Joel had not gone away, but stayed at 
home and made the best of his luck. 
But as he had gone, why had he not 
been kinder? The summer was nearly 
over, winter was at hand, and he had 
only written once—a letter so cold that 
it might have been read from the house- 
tops, and even the rooks flying home 
would have got as much satisfaction 
out of it as she. A loving word from 
him would have brought summer back 
to her. She would have made shift to 
put up with her present existence. 
She would have waited till fortune had 
smiled upon him. If it had kept a 
sullen face, she would have given him 
cheer and hope. But he had forgotten 
her. She told herself this again and 
again, making a reason out of it for her 
own actions. She would forget, too, 
and find some one else to spend her 
affection upon. 

She had determined one thing—she 
would remain no longer than she must 
at Greystones. She hated it. She 
hated the loneliness, the crags that 
overhung the house, the snow, and the 
winds, and the rain. She hated her 





great-grandmother. So hardened had 
she become by that which she had 
suffered that she was not afraid to 
express her real feelings to herself. She 
would cease to fetch and carry for the 
old woman, she would refuse to be a 
drudge. She would be happy before 
she was too old to enjoy happiness. 
She turned away from gazing down 
the dale as though she had fixed her 
determination, but her better self 
would not let her be. It insisted 
that happiness was a state of the soul 
and she could not win it until hers was 
at rest. 

“‘T am doing no wrong,” she argued, 
‘nothing that hundreds of women do 
not do. I am lonely, I seek compan- 
ionship. Iam sad, I seek happiness. I 
want sympathy, so I give it.” 

But, in spite of her protestations, her 
endeavor to throw a cloak over the real 
meaning of her actions, she was con- 
scious of a certain lowering of her ideals. 
She was no longer the innocent girl she 
had been a few months ago. 

* “You are playing a game to win a 
man’s heart,’ said her better self. 
“You are wiling him by arts and ways 
that only a woman can use. You know 
that men are attracted, like children, 
by that which is beautiful and looks 
good, so you lay yourself out to please 
his eyes, and win his love.” 

Lucy moved restlessly from one side 
of the bridge to the other, as though by 
such means she could get away from the 
troublesome voice. 

Was it true? she asked herself. Was 
she acting a part? She liked Peter very 
much; she felt safe with him; she 
meant to marry him if it lay in her power 
to do so; but did she love him? Was 
she not still in love with Joel? In 
spite of all that had happened, his 
features and form were constantly in 
her mind’s eye. He influenced her still; 
she could not shake off the fascination 
that he had exerted over her from the 
beginning of their courtship. Lucy 
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rose. The communion of herself with 
herself had brought her no satisfaction. 

Listlessly she wandered down the 
dale. She wanted to do that which was 
right, but many conflicting emotions 
swayed her. Hurt affection, fear of the 
future, wish for change outweighed 
other and better desires. She strolled 
on. The sun had set, but a mellow 
light filled the aisles of Cringel Forest. 
Without conscious direction her feet 
took her to the dell, where Joel and she 
had spent many a twilight hour. She 
peered in, standing on the banks above. 
How cool and green it looked! The 
holly screen was coraled with berries, 
the mosses were luxuriant, the pool 
gleamed like a dark jewel. Then the 


past rushed back upon her—the months 
of separation shriveled up; it seemed 
to be but yesterday that she had met 
Joel there. 

Life came to a standstill. She did 
not cry out, or fling herself upon the 
ground, or flee from the haunted spot. 


She remained peering through the 
bushes, her eyes set wide, and her lids 
rigid. She was seeing a vision of Joel 
Hart in her mind’s eye. The place was 
full of him. The pool had many a time 
reflected his features, he used to sit 
upon that stone, lean against yonder 
tree. The harebells were in bloom 
when he and she were last here—still 
two or three frail flowers hung fading 
upon their stems. 

A footstep startled her. So vivid 
was her impression of his presence, 
that she half expected to hear him call, 
or see him rise up out of the shadows. 
The blood surged through her veins, 
her heart beat loudly, her breath came 
hurriedly. 

But it was only Peter Fleming that 
burst through the haunted silence— 
plain-featured Peter Fleming and his 
big brown bear. She drew further 
among the bushes, not wishing to be 
seen. The beast lumbered down to 
the pool, splashed about in it, greatly to 
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the delight of its master; and, having 
churned up the mud, robbed the place 
of its magic, and exorcised the vision, 
man and brute went away. 

Lucey returned to Greystones as 
troubled as she had left it. 

The first few weeks after Peter’s 
return home had been spent by him in 
schooling his heart to accept his present 
life cheerfully. He never showed a 
desponding frame of mind to anyone 
but Lucy, and only to her, because she 
had—as it were—enticed him into un- 
usual confidences by her fair face and 
gentle sympathy. But his was not a 
nature to whine over that which it could 
not have, and before long he got back— 
outwardly, at any rate—his jovial tem- 
per. The villagers found him the same 
gay fellow, ready to wrestle with them 
on the green when the day’s work was 
done; the lads and lasses teased him 
about his lap dog, Big Ben, the bear; 
the children were more certain than 
ever that lollipops would be their daily 
fare, when school began after the harvest 
was over. 

Peter passed a few days cutting 
down the trees round the school-cot- 
tage. He made a clearing where the 
sun could look through, and he dug a 
flower-bed under the window. Soon 
after daybreak each morning, he left 
the mill, swung up the village street 
past the church and entered the forest. 
He spent many hours there, his eyes 
and ears alert to all the wondrous life 
going on in the sweet green shade. 
Hares and rabbits, water-rats and wea- 
sels scurried away before his approach- 
ing footsteps, then stopped to look at 
him from a fern, or a tree-trunk, or a 
moss-grown stone. Squirrels leaped 
among the boughs overhead, and 
threw empty nuts down, and birds, less 
shy, and more mercenary, scavenged 
in the drifts of last year’s leaves, not 
heeding him at all. Often he passed 
many hours with Timothy Hadwin, 
discoursing of things that lie at the 
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roots of human development. He 
laughingly said that he was always ready 
for an excuse to fling himself upon the 
warm, sweet-smelling earth, and look 
at the sky, which hung over the tree-tops 
like a blue china cup. But he was not 
idle. He read books of Theology and 
books on Philosophy in the little white- 
washed parlor of the school-house. 
He read sincerely, even with ardor, 
but ever came to the same conclusion 
that the priesthood was not his vocation. 

Made restless and impatient by un- 
availing study, he at length flung his 
books aside, turned to the free breezy 
life of the fells, and went fishing. 
Swirtle Tarn, and all the mountain 
streams saw his gray clad figure through 
the dusks of early morning and night. 
Neither rain nor heat could keep him 
at home. He was out from sunrise to 
sunset, his skin burned brown as an 
autumn leaf, and his hair bleached to 
the color of wind-blown bent. 

Sometimes he saw Barbara, her figure 
outlined against the sky; or he spied her 
climbing like a goat up the gaunt face 
of Thundergay; or he caught the light 
glancing from her reaping hook as she 
cut bracken for the cows’ winter bed- 
ding; and once, when the sun was level 
with the hills, a giant shadow of horse 
and woman fell upon him, and she 
passed close by, leading home the 
peats. 

Peter did not often have speech with 
Barbara. He did not seek her, for his 
mind was preoccupied with his own 
concerns, and she did not cross his 
path. He saw Lucy much oftener, but 
he was too open and honest to imagine 
that their frequent meetings were 
planned by the brain that lay behind 
such blue and innocent eyes. 

Thus the summer died upon the hills. 

Harvesting, stacking turf, and bring- 
ing sheep from the highest pastures 
made the ‘‘back end’’ busy for the fell 
folk. A spirit of good fellowship in- 
spired them, and they helped each 











other, gathering first at this farm, 
then at that, toiling through the heat 
of the day and feasting at night; dancing 
the harvest moon up into the sky, or 
out of it—as the case might be. No 
lack of willing workers came to Grey- 
stones, and Mistress Lynn indulged 
her pent-up generosity on this occasion, 
providing liberal ale, bread, and cheese 
for her guests. 

On the night of the kern supper, the 
harvesters brought home the kern 
baby in triumph to Greystones. The 
kern baby was made of the last cut of 
corn, platted into some semblance of 
the human figure, its head stuffed with 
ared apple. They hung it up on the 
kitchen wall, near the four-poster, where 
it would remain until the end of the 
year, when the best cow would get the 
corn and Jan Straw the apple. 

For half a century the kern apple 
had been Jan’s meed cn Christmas 
morning. He took it to the kirk-garth, 
and laid it on the grave of ‘‘her o’ the 
white fingers.’ During the night 
some wild creature came out of the forest 
and ate it up, but he never knew, for 
the churchyard was too holy a place to 
be disturbed by many pilgrimages. 
He had an idea that the apples were all 
garnered up somewhere, watched over 
by an angel, and that he would find them 
again, hereafter, in a golden heap. 

The weather continued summerlike: 
the bracken grew taller and taller in 
the moister places of the dale until it 
stood as high as Lucy’s shoulder. 

“We'll have to pay, for this by and 
by,” said Mistress Lynn. 

One morning a cloud hung over 
Thundergay. The next day the sky 
was overcast, the air oppressive, and 
faint thunder rolled, like the booming 
of great waves on a distant shore. 

‘*Didst ever have weather like this 
before?’’ asked Barbara. 

“‘Aye, long ago.” The old woman 
laid down her knitting needles and told 
the story of that time, with the awe 
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of one who had heard the flocks 
calling upon the hills night and day 
for water—a sound which lingers in 
human ears forever. 

“The ground cracked like an over- 
bh-ked pot,’’ she said. ‘‘The becks 
ran dry and Swirtle Tarn shrank till it 
was little better than a farm-yard 
puddle.” 

Barbara went out. She took the 
cattle track to the cave where she and 
the hind gathered, the sheep from 
Thundergay. All through the hot op- 
pressive hours they toiled, and by the 
afternoon the flocks were huddled upon 
the slopes above Swirtle Tarn, watching 
with frightened eyes the flashes of light, 
that lit up the gathering darkness. 
Then the hind left her to drive in the 
cattle. 

Barbara was the only human being 
in that gloomy place. And she was the 
only living thing that was not afraid. 
The moor fowl called restlessly to each 
other, flew thither and thither, or hid 
themselves among the ling. A hare, 
crossing a strip of fern-clad slope, 
raised its head to sniff suspiciously, 
when it shot away, swift as an arrow. 

At Greystones Lucy sat by the open 
door spinning. She dreaded a thun- 
der storm as something supernatural. She 
would rather have been with Barbara 
at Ketel’s Parlor, than alone, here, with 
the old woman. 

She lifted her eyes again and again 
to look at the mountain round which 
the blackest clouds were gathered. It 
seemed to draw nearer, until it stood 
like a black blot just beyond the barn. 
Then she got up and shut the door. 

Mistress Lynn watched the girl with 
keen eyes. She had noticed that Lucy’s 
face of late had regained its color. 
But there was a hard expression upon 
it, and her speech came slower and less 
gaily than of old. The old woman 
knew the meaning of it. She could 
see into Lucy’s mind almost as easily as 
if it were laid open for her inspection. 
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The daylight struggled and died; a 
gray unearthly gloom came on all 
things, a stillness as of death. 

“‘Are you frightened, Lucy?’ asked 
Mistress Lynn. 

‘*Maybe it’s the last day,” replied the 
girl. 

The old woman’s face was ghastly as 
the face of a corpse in the strange light 
which filtered through the windows. 
The kitchen seemed to be swallowed up 
by a weird sepulchral vapor. 

She laughed. 

“Get down on thy knees, Lucy 
Lynn,”’ she said ironically, ‘“‘get to thy 
knees and pray for a sinful old woman 
and an innocent lass. Don’t forget 
Peter Fleming forbye. I misgive me 
he’ll come in for a wetting if he doesn’t 
tie wings to his heels. He went up the 
fells a few hours ago.” 

‘*Peter! when? I didn’t see him.” 

‘“*Why shouldsta? He came to see 
me, and you were in the dairy.” 

Lucy seized the poker to stir the 
peats; it was a heavy bar of iron and 
clanged like a bell when she knocked it 
in her nervousness and irritation against 
the stone jambs of the fireplace. Then 
she jumped up and looked in at the cow- 
house, where the hind was just stalling 
the cattle. There she saw Jan Straw, 
sitting with his hands on his knees, 
staring into vacancy. He did not seem 
to see her, but he laughed like a mind- 
less creature at every rumble of distant 
thunder. 

“Tt’s going to be a fearful storm, 
Tom,” she said to the hind. 

‘*A regular smasher!” he replied. 

“You didn’t see anyone coming down 
the fellside, did you, when you were 
gathering the kye?”’ 

‘“‘Nay, never a soul. Every man 0’ 
sense has got his flocks into shelter by 
now.” 

Lucy returned to the kitchen, 

** Jan Straw’s by with himself,’’shesaid. 

Her great-grandmother continued to 
knit composedly. 
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‘‘Look up the dale, and see if you 
can spy Peter,” she said with a wicked 
gleam in her eyes. 

‘*He’s old enough to look after him- 
self,’”’ replied the girl tartly. 

‘Then look up the dale and see if the 
storm has broken on Thundergay. I’m 
wondering about Barbara.” 

Lucy did as she was bid. The sky 
was shrouded by a heavy pall, through 
which the sun still shone as through 
smoked glass. But the mountain had 
disappeared. Now and then it flashed 
into sight as the lightning played 
round it, then darkness swallowed it up. 

Meanwhile Barbara was standing at 
the mouth of the cave. She looked a 
very solitary being in the midst of that 
tremendous gathering of the tempest. 
The forces which nature had wakened 
were sO Over-powering and mysterious, 
they could have swept her away, if 
she had exposed herself to them, like a 
withered leaf. Everything around her 
was magnified by the lightning—the 
cliffs were towers, the bushes distorted 
creatures, the rocks—fragments from 
the heights above, which former storms 
had thrown about like pebbles—loomed 
in the darkness as big as elephants or 
those prehistoric beasts, the mammoths 
that Timothy Hadwin had told her 
about. Behind her the mouth of the 
cave yawned like a black mouth waiting 
to swallow her up. The dogs crept 
close to her side, the sheep, too, seemed 
to be reassured by her presence. Could 
they have spoken they might have ut- 
tered the words said by the red-skins 
to Montcalm: 





(To be continued.) 





“It is when we look into your eyes 
that we see the greatness of the pine tree 


and the fire of the eagle.” 


The lightning played off its fireworks 
against the inky clouds; the thunder 
crashed like the wheels of a great car 
hurtling down Thundergay. The dales 
and ravines rolled and reverberated. 
Every pinnacle spat fire, every cliff 
gave back the sound in twofold, three- 
fold, even sevenfold echoes. 

Still Barbara stood at the mouth of 
the cave and watched. She had not 
seen a storm like this before—though 
thunderstorms were common occur- 
rences among the fells. She thought 
it was like the convulsion which must 
have attended the making of the earth. 
She could imagine that a god was moving 
within the cloud, striking upon his 
anvil with a great hammer, and forging 
bands for a new world. 

The lightning and thunder ceased. 
The quietness was more oppressive 
than the noise had been. A waterfall 
rang startlingly clear like a call. The 
darkness increased with the silence. 
All the nearer objects sank into a thick 
atmosphere. 

Then came the rain. It did not fall 
in drops, but in a flood. It drummed 
upon the grass and rocks; it sounded 
like an army coming down the mountain 
side and passing along the dale. Every 
well-head, that had been dry for weeks, 
broke into clamoring; Thundergay 
gushed with fountains; the fountains 
gathered; they rushed along like mad 
horses. : 









My father being a bookseller, pub- 
lisher, and journalist combined, as well 
as a writer upon many subjects, it is 
not surprising that some of my earliest 
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recollections relate to books and their 
writers. He lived at Oxford (and I with 
him until his death) and had associa- 
tions with the University as well as the 
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City. Thus environment stimulated 
such interest in literary matters as came 
to me by. inheritance. 

A great change has come over the 
traffic in books since the early fifties, 
when the ordinary novel was issued in 
three volumes at 31s. 6d.—with, of 
course, a very restricted distribution 
except through the medium of circulat- 
ing libraries—and the extraordinary 
novel (such as Thackeray and Dickens 
provided) in monthly shilling parts. 
Thackeray’s monthly parts were always 
in bright yellow wrappers, whilst those 
of Dickens were of a bluish-green color. 
The former, in his earlier works, fur- 
nished his own illustrations, whilst the 
latter relied-upon Cruikshank, Hablot 
Browne, and others. I also remember 
their Christmas books with colored 
plates regularly forthcoming from the 
same writers, and the interest they ex- 
cited. Now these methods of publica- 
tion on the part of our chief novelists 
have gone the way of the three-volume 
novel at 31s. 6d. 

If I were asked to name the book 
which, within my own and I believe 
anyone else’s time, created the greatest 
sensation when it was first given to the 
world, I should have no hesitation in 
replying ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Its 
success was immediate and extraordi- 
nary. It was said that some provincial 
booksellers filled their windows with 
copies in the morning and were sold out 
by night, but I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this. The fact that it was one 
of the earliest works of fiction issued in a 
cheap form may have had something to 
do with its sales, but it went through 
edition after edition at varying prices 
in an incredibly short space of time, and 
occupied a position in the public mind, 
as a topic for conversation, attained by 
no book before or since. It was notable 
in another respect, as being one of the 
first novels issued with a distinct, de- 
fined, purpose—the abolition of slav- 
ery—kept steadily in view all through, 
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and to which everything else was sub- 
ordinated. In these later days, fiction 
has frequently been used to draw public 
attention to national evils, but never so 
effectively as in the case of Mrs. Stowe’s 
work. As evidence of the hold it had 
upon the public, I may say that, as a 
small boy, I went to a large pleasure- 
fair, where four theatrical shows were all 
playing versions of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” that being the most attractive 
dramatic fare they could provide, and 
I saw the various characters in the book 
promenading on the front stages. In 
the old stock company days, when the 
manager of a theatre could not entice the 
public within his doors in any other way, 
he uséd to put on either “‘East Lynne” 
or ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” either, when 
all else failed, being an almost certain 
draw. It holds provincial audiences even 
now, as for many years a traveling com- 
pany has been, and I believe still is, 
playing a version of the book with the 
special attraction that several of the 
parts are sustained by real niggers. 
Undoubtedly, people nowadays are 
much more cosmopolitan in their read- 
ing than they used to be, and a knowl- 
edge of books and their writers is much 
more diffused than formerly. There 
was then a much greater disposition 
on the part of those moving in the 
higher intellectual circles, especially, to 
consider that anything outside their own 
line of studies was not worth troubling 
about. This was particularly the case 
in our older universities, where the 
ordinary don lived in such an atmo- 
sphere of erudition as precluded his taking 
any interest in anything literary unless 
it directly bore upon divinity, classics, 
or mathematics; modern fiction being 
remote from his sphere of observation. 
A remarkable instance of this came 
within my own knowledge in connec- 
tion with Thackeray, the great novelist, 
who visited Oxford in 1852, with a 
view of delivering there a series of lec- 
tures on ‘“‘The English Humorists.”’ 
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There have been one or two incorrect 
versions of my story, but I can stand 
by my own with some confidence be- 
cause I derived it directly from my 
father, who knew Thackeray and, in 
fact, made the arrangements for the 
delivery of the lectures, and so was ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances in 
relation thereto. I may add that 
Thackeray gave my father a synopsis 
of the lectures in his own handwriting, 
and this is enshrined among such other 
literary treasures as I possess. 

Anyone desirous of giving any public 
lecture or entertainment at Oxford has 
first to approach the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University with a view of ob- 
taining his permission. In accordance 
with this, the great author waited upon 
the august personage in question, whom 
I well remember, and who is immor- 
talized in that famous novel “Verdant 
Green,’’ which depicted Oxford under- 
graduate life as it was in the fifties. 

Thackeray, having been shown into 
the Vice-Chancellor’s presence, handed 
the latter his card and remarked that 
he was Mr. Thackeray, and awaited to 
see what effect this announcement 
would have. The Vice-Chancellor not 
appearing to be overawed, Thackeray 
observed—‘‘ You know my name, no 


_doubt.”” The University dignitary, after 


an apparent search into the inmost re- 
cesses of his memory, remarked that he 
did not remember ever hearing that 
name before. This to Thackeray was 
so incredible that he could not conceive 
that the Vice-Chancellor had caught 
his name aright, so he repeated ‘‘Mr. 
Thackeray,’’ and added, to make the 
matter quite clear, ‘‘the novelist, you 
know.”” The Vice, having seemingly 
braced himself up for a supreme effort 
of memory, but without avail, thought 
the time had arrived when he might 
elicit some information from the appli- 
cant himself, so, in order to enlighten 
the situation, he said in the blandest 
of tones, ‘“‘I cannot recall your name. 





Are you, sir, a member of the Univer- 
sity?’”? Thackeray, who had never be- 
fore had the wind so taken out of his 
sails, almost gasped for breath. But 
still he had a trump card left, which 
he had been accustomed to consider 
would carry all before it wherever the 
English language was spoken. So, 
with a quiet smile of supreme confi- 
dence, he simply ejaculated “ ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ you know!”’ Then at last, to 
his relief, a look of awakened intelli- 
gence manifested itself upon the Vice- 
Chancellor’s countenance, and Thack- 
eray awaited the effusive outburst 
which would make amends for all. It 
came in the words—‘‘ Yes, yes, I have 
heard of ‘Vanity Fair,’ of course; it is 
mentioned in the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ”’ 

This was the last straw, and Thack- 
eray gave it up as a bad job, and con- 
tented himself with a request, humbly 
preferred, and without any further 
reference to the personality of the lec- 
turer, that he might be allowed to de- 
liver his series of lectures. As the 
guardian of University law and order 
had no reason to suppose that the dis- 
cipline of the place would be preju- 
dicially affected thereby, he graciously 
gave the requisite permit, and Thack- 
eray went on his way, not exactly re- 
joicing, but in a state of marvel passing 
all understanding. 

This story may sound incredible now- 
adays, but I could cap it with others 
of the same period. It must be borne 
in mind that the typical don of that 
day took little cognizance of any world 
of letters outside his own particular 
sphere. A work of fiction did not ap- 
peal to him unless it were written in a 
dead language. Now all this is changed 
and, as like as not, you will meet the 
author of the latest masterpiece of fic- 
tion at the social board of a Head of a 
House. Jowett may be said to havedone 
more than anyone else to break down the 
artificial barriers which separated the 
University, as represented by its ac- 
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credited heads, from the outer world. 

When next Thackeray appeared in 
Oxford, which was in 1857, it was to 
make an appeal to the citizens for their 
suffrages, confident that, at any rate, 
they could not know less about him 
than did the University, as expressed 
by its official mouthpiece. This was a 
notable election on account of the per- 
sonality of the two men who foughi it, 
namoly, Thackeray and the late Vis- 
count Cardwell (afterwards the author 
of the first great army scheme of my 
own time). I could tell a good deal 
about this election, in which as a boy 
I took a vast interest, but, as Rudyard 
Kipling would say, ‘‘that is another 
story.” Suffice to say that the town 
did not appreciate Thackeray suffi- 
ciently to send him to Parliament, and 
the world is to be congratulated upon 
it, for it would have lost more than it 
would have gained. Thackeray was 
no orator, for he had a singularly in- 
effective delivery and no command of 
that snecies of platform language which 
sways an audience, so no one need re- 
gret that he failed to obtain entrance 
to the House. To attempt to divert 
the genius of so great a master in his 
own line into another channel was a 
mistake that was happily averted by 
the ‘‘Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” He 
could have hardly been a success in the 
heated atmosphere of politics, whereas 
he enriched the world with what only 
he could give as he sat in after years in 
the quiet of his own study. 

Thackeray renewed his public ac- 
quaintance with Oxford a few years 
afterwards when he appealed to Gown 
and Town alike. He was announced 
to deliver that lecture from his series 
upon the Four Georges which related 
to George IV. As may be remembered 
Thackeray did not mince matters in 
his estimate either of that monarch or 
of his aristocratic friends. The period 
embraced by the lecture was then suf- 
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ficiently near our own time to connect 
some of those who were pursuing their 
studies at Oxford by no distant ties of 
relationship with certain of the noble- 
men reflected upon by Thackeray. Con- 
sequently, after the lecture was an- 
nounced it began to be rumored that 
it was intended to make it somewhat 
warm for the eminent novelist when he 
started to discuss the characters of par- 
ticular individuals. Undergraduates, as 
is generally known, are no respecters 
of persons upon such occasions, and 
could make themselves exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, to say the least, if they were 
so minded. 

They mustered in good force at the 
lecture, and having greeted Thackeray 
in a friendly spirit enough when he came 
upon the platform, waited for develop- 
ments. The lecturer was not long in 
supplying one, for he at once disarmed 
opposition by expressing his great re- 
gret that his portmanteau containing 
his lecture on George IV had most un- 
fortunately miscarried in the train, so 
that he would be unable to deliver that 
lecture. 

Fortunately, however, he had the 
manuscript of his lecture on George II 
with him, and he would therefore give 
them that instead, which he forthwith 
proceeded to do. The general impres- 
sion was that either the railway or the 
lecturer exercised a very wise discretion 
in the matter. A discourse upon 
George III even might have been a 
little risky, but his predecessor and his 
court were too much in the shadowy 
past for any strictures upon them to 
ruffle undergraduate susceptibilities. So, 
although the audience generally did not 
feel quite so interested in the second 
Hanoverian as they would have been 
in the fourth, they bore their disappoint- 
ment with equanimity, and nothing oc- 
curred to cause any undue excitement. 

I will add a final reminiscence of 
Thackeray because it will illustrate a 
special phase of his character. He has 
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been described by some as apt to be a 
little impatient and overbearing; and in 
argument perhaps he was. He had his 
weaknesses, like the rest of us. But 
those best acquainted with him knew 
that if, in a moment of irritation, heun- 
intentionally did an injust'cein word or 
deed, he was the first to endeavor to re- 
pair it afterwards. He and my father 
once had a considerable difference of 
opinion. Under a mistaken impression, 
Thackeray in the heat of the moment 
made use of an expression which implied 
a doubt as to my father’s good faith, 
and the discussion came to an abrupt 
eonclusion in consequence. A_ few 
hours afterwards I remember Thackeray 
hurrying back to our dining-room, hav- 
ing in the meantime learned the true 
state of the case. Seizing my father 
by the hand, he said in the old-world and 
delightful phraseology characteristic of 
his writings, ‘‘Friend, I have wronged 
thee and I have come back to say so.” 
It need hardly be said how heartily the 
other responded, or how much it inten- 
sified his respect for the chivalrous 
nature of the great writer, who was not 
above admitting an error and making 
amends for it. Many a lesser man 
would have hesitated to have thus come 
down of his own free wiil and accord 
from his pinnacle in such a case. But 
that was Thackeray all over. 

Of the other great novelist of the 
Victorian period, Dickens, I can also 
say something, because my father had 
business associations with him as well 
as with Thackeray. Dickens, like 
Thackeray, had a desire to appear on 
an Oxford platform, and my father was 
the medium for compassing this. It 
was when the late King Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales, was pursuing his 
studies at Oxford that Dickens wished 
to give a reading there, hoping and 
anticipating that the Heir-Apparent, 
who had never heard him read, would 
be pleased to be present. He was not 
disappointed in this, for arrangements 
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were made for his Royal Highness to 
attend, the night fixed being November 
5, 1859. After the public announce- 
ments of this had been issued, some 
of Dickens’s London friends as- 
sured him that it would not be safe 
to have it then as it was Guy Fawkes 
night, when law and order were set so 
much at defiance at Oxford that no re- 
spectable person could venture out 
after dark on_ that night when “gown 
and town” were settling their dif- 
ferences. Things were not really so 
bad as all this, but, as no one wanted 
to run risks when such distinguished 
personages as the Heir-Apparent and a 
great author were concerned, the date 
was altered. The Town Hall was the 
scene of the reading, and in those 
days, people, I suppose, being less © 
luxurious than they are now, the seat- 
ing accommodation consisted merely 
of long forms even in the highest-priced 
parts of the room. An hour or two 
before the hour—eight o’clock—fixed 
for the reading, it suddenly dawned 
upon someone that his Royal Highness 
by virtue of his exalted position, might 
expect something better than a form 
to sit on, so a messenger was dispatched 
post-haste to my father’s house to beg 
for the loan of an armchair for the 
Prince. My father gladly complied by 
sending one of his dining-room arm- 
chairs, of that Early Victorian type 
represented by mahogany and _ horse- 
hair. I am pleased to say that that 
historic piece of furniture is still in the 
family, for I am the present possessor 
of the chair in which the late King Ed- 
ward sat when he first heard Charles 
Dickens read. 

Owing to my father’s influence, I was 
allotted a seat on one of the aforesaid 
forms only two or three rows behind 
the Prince. The latter had so recently 
come into residence that he had not 
previously attended any form of public 
entertainment at Oxford, and we were 
all somewhat puzzled to know how we 
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ought to receive him, for it must be 
borne in mind that, in those days, we 
did not see so much of royalty as we 
do now. Some thought that everyone 
ought to rise when he entered the room, 
while others contended that a bashful 
youth would feel uncomfortable at 
such an attention and would prefer to 
be allowed to glide in without attracting 
any particular attention. However, 
the matter settled itself in the most 
natural way, for the moment his figure 
appeared in the doorway everyone 
present rose and remained standing 
until he had taken his seat. He was 
accompanied by his governor (General 
Bruce) and Mrs. Bruce, an equerry, 
and his tutor—a more formidable en- 
tourage than is considered necessary 
nowadays for a Prince of Wales in statu 
pupillart when he is participating in 
social functions. 

I was only a small boy at that time, 
but the remembrance of that night will 
remain with me as long as memory 
lasts. The reading consisted of ‘The 
Christmas Carol” and “The Trial, 
from ‘Pickwick.’ I can still see, in 
my mind’s eye, the great novelist, with 
an ivory paper-knife in his hand—the 
one accessory he allowed himself— 
seated at the little desk unfolding that 
exquisite story, wondrous in its humor 
and its pathos, as we listened spell- 
bound. At one moment I was in tears, 
at another convulsed with laughter. 
I can never forget how wonderfully he 
brought out every point and every 
little detail; it seemed such a revelation 
of the author’s mind and of his dra- 
matic power. He had histrionic as well 
as literary genius, and would have been 
a great actor had he elected to devote 
himself to the stage instead of literature. 
He held his audience in the hollow of 
his hand from start to finish, and he 
had disappeared from the platform be- 
fore we were sufficiently recovered to 
give way to our pent-up enthusiasm 
and call him back to receive it. ‘‘The 
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Trial, from ‘Pickwick,’’’ formed the 
second part of the program, and en- 
joyable as it was to listen to the ren- 
dering of so delightful a piece of un- 
bridled comedy from the lips of the 
author himself, my mind wax too full 
of ‘‘The Christmas Carol’’ to find room 
for much else. It is almost unneces- 
sary to say that the Prince conveyed to 
Dickens in gracious terms the great 
enjoyment he had derived from his 
efforts. I afterwards heard Dickens 
read ‘‘The Story of Little Dombey”’ 
and ‘Mrs. Gamp,”’ and appreciated 
them to the full, but it is the ‘‘Carol’’ 
that stands out in my mind as the mas- 
terpiece of elocutionary feeling. 

I have only one pang in connection 
with Thackeray and Dickens. My 
father parted with his correspondence 
with both of them, when I was too 
young to stay his hand, by handing over 
all the letters he had from them to some 
autograph-hunter, in ignorance of the 
fact that, in after years, I was going 
to be an enthusiastic collector of all 
such things. However, I obtained one 
or two interesting epistles of Dickens 
from other sources, and one is worth 
reproducing, because it shows the great 
writer in such a charming light. Dickens 
when he wrote the letter was editor of 
‘*Household Words,’’ and anyone who 
has ever held a similar office can testify 
to the cares and anxieties which wait 
upon it, and the ofttimes trying and 
heart-breaking work of ploddingthrough 
the MSS. of budding writers in the hope 
of discovering a grain of gold amid 
much dross. One can fancy what this 
must have meant to a man with the 
imaginative power and such a mastery 
of English as Dickens. Yet he not 
only did not shirk it, but there are 
many instances of the kindly considera- 
tion he had for young writers and his 
real desire to help them. The letter 
in question is an example of his pains- 
taking conscientiousness, and of the 
time and trouble he would bestow in 
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showing a young writer where he was 
at fault. A personal friend had sent 
him a contribution from a lady in the 
hope that he might find it suitable for 
the pages of the magazine, and no doubt 
the would-be contributor trusted that 
the medium through which her MS. 
was transmitted to the editor would 
help it on its way to publication. Dick- 
ens did not content himself with the 
brief intimation ‘‘ Declined with thanks.” 
but, with a kindly conscientiousness, 
discharged his duty in a much less per- 
functory way, as the following letter 
shows. The term ‘‘Gentle Reader,” 
to which he takes so much exception, 
was one very much in vogue with some 
writers at that time. 


Office of ‘Household Words,” 

A weekly Journal conducted by Charles 
Dickens. 

No. 16 Wellington St. North, Strand 

Monday, February 28, 1853. 

My dear , —It is my misfortune 
that I can only consider papers offered 
for insertion here with one plain and 
direct reference to their suitability to 
these pages. If I could take any other 
circumstances into account, I should 
have a prodigious staff of contributors 
of great merit in various other capacities, 
but unfortunately possessing such slen- 
der pretensions to appear in print that 
they would very speedily settle this 
benevolent Journal. 

The lady who has written the paper I 
unwillingly return appears to me to 
have some talent for description, but I 
am afraid she does not quite distinguish 
between what is easily written and what 
is easy writing. A world of patience, 
labor, and care separates the two. 
The paper contains a quantity of words 
and a mustard seed of matter. The 
constant address to the reader is a tire- 
some avoidance of any art in saying 
what is to be said, of which we have the 
most wearisome experiences here at 
least a hundred times a week. But the 
boy and his mother are very well ob- 
served and very well described; and if 
the sketch had in it any other phases 
of peasant life, of equal merit in the 








setting forth, I should be glad to accept 
it. I don’t know what the lady may be 
able to tell in this regard, nor would I 
by any means urge her to try once more, 
for she might well be wide of the mark, 
But I feel it right to say this much. [ 
would advise her, further, forever and 
a day to dismiss the Gentle Reader as a 
monster of the Great Mud Period, who 
has no kind of business on the face of 
the literary earth; to remember, if she 
sit down to write for a Journal like this, 
that she is just an English woman, 
writing the English language for a large 
English audience and to consider wheth- 
er she cannot get on in such an aim 
without German lines and French words, 
to forget herself as utterly as the Gentle 
Reader, and only to remember what 
she is describing. 
Faithfully yours always, 
Charles Dickens. 


Another letter I have from Dickens 
was written after his falling out with 
the publishers of ‘‘Household Words,” 
which resulted in his starting “All the 
Year Round,”’ and the letter is dated 
from that office. At that time there 
were no Government grants made for 
the promotion of technical education, 
and, in order to provide it on the cheap, 
teachers and others were asked to give 
gratuitous instruction in their leisure 
time for the benefit of the other work- 
ing-classes. This was abhorrent to 
Dickens, who always laid it down that 
the laborer was worthy of his hire, and 
he was the last man to be a party 
to robbing Peter in order to pay 
Paul. A certain Mr. Langford Eymie, 
LL.D., wrote to ask Dickens to ad- 
vocate this giving of something for 
nothing in the pages of his magazine, 
and this is the answer he got, which, 
like all Dickens’s communications, doss 
not lack definiteness:— 


Office of ‘‘ All the Year Round,” 
Thursday, November 25, 1869. 
Dear Sir,—It appears to me that the 
non-payment of the teachers, in the 
case you so well set forth, is a point of 
vital weakness in the case. They have 
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as good a right to be paid for their labor 
as the Working Man has to be paid for 
his; and they are not, in their degree, 
really better paid than he is. I must 
say that if technical education be of 
such importance to these recipients as 
they feel it to be, they are not truly 
independent (to my thinking) when 
they take it for nothing from men who 
can very indifferently afford to give it. 
And even if they were all men of for- 
tune who could well afford it, the prin- 

ciple would be no less objectionable. 
For this reason I cannot call atten- 
tion to the effort with unqualified praise. 

Faithfully yours, 

Charles Dickens. 
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politan nature of the writer's genius. 
There is, however, a pathos in the 
thought of the poor Russian soldier, 
who so appreciated Dickens that his 
work was his companion on his cam- 
paign, falling by the hand of the au- 
thor’s countrymen. 

Another giant in the Victorian realm 
of fiction of whom I saw something 
was Charles Reade, the author of ‘‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’’ ‘‘It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend,”’ and other works 
which will be remembered. when many 
of the present-day novels are forgotten. 
Reade, though a very unequal writer, 
possessed dramatic power and inten- 


There is good common-sense and« sity, coupled with immense ingenuity 


honest principle in this letter and it is 
just as applicable now as it was when 
it was written. 

How real Dickens made his creations 
to his readers was brought home to me 
once when I was present at a banquet 
in the room immortalized as the scene 
of the celebrated ball described in the 
“Pickwick Papers,” at the Bull Inn at 
Rochester. A gentleman sitting next 
to me was so permeated with the genius 
loci, so realistically did the author bring 
home the incident to him, that he said 
to me ‘‘Only to think that Mr. Pick- 
wick actually danced in thi: very room!” 

One of the oldest libraries can fur- 
nish evidence of the universality of the 
appeal to the imagination Dickens made 


and power of conception in the rapid 
development of incident, and is en- 
titled to be regarded as one of the 
typical writers in the front rank of 
Victorian novelists. I came into per- 
sonal conflict with him once in my 
young days, and so can include him 
among my personal reminiscences. At 
the time, I was an assistant at the 
Bodleian Library, and during a por- 
tion of each evening I was in charge of 
its reading-room, known as the ‘‘Cam- 
era.’’ Charles Reade, who was a fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford, was 
an indefatigable worker in collecting 
and verifying information which he 
used in building up his stories, and the 
Bodleian bookshelves were frequently 


in his books. At the Bodleian Library drawn upon for this purpose. While he 
there is a copy of the ‘Pickwick Papers’’ would have a number of books reserved 
in the Russian language which was , for his use, he only consulted them at 
presented to the Library by an English irregular intervals: that is to say, he 
officer, who found it in the knapsack of would come one evening and then two 


a dead Russian soldier who fell in the 
attack upon the Redan by the British 
troops during the Crimean War. It is 
difficult to imagine a foreigner entirely 
appreciating the cockneyisms of Sam 
Weller and the truly British peculiari- 
ties of the other characters, but the in- 
terest of the story and its humorous 


or three evenings would elapse before 
he put in another appearance. Dur- 
ing one of these interregnums an un- 
dergraduate unwittingly took possession 
of the desk previously used by the dis- 
tinguished author, who on arrival found 
the place so oceupied. Furious at such 
a sacrilegious proceeding, he made for 


incidents make an appeal to every me like a bull at a gate and loudly de- 
nationality and testify to the cosmo- manded what I meant by allowing any- 
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one to sit in his chair. He was a tall, 
fine man, who towered above me in his 


. wrath, and, somewhat taken aback, I 


began to explain, when, in stentorian 
tones he asked me if I was aware who 
he was? Before I could answer, he said 
“IT am Charles Reade,’”’ and waited to 
see the petrifying effect it would have 
upon me. I did not at once fall as 
though smitten by a thunderbolt, but 
plucked up courage to say that it was 
quite impossible to prevent readers 
taking unoccupied seats, and that it 
was one of my instructions that no 
particular seats were to be reserved for 
anybody. This only added fuel to the 
flame, and he demanded the name of the 
too-daring spirit who had ensconced 
himself in the lion’s lair. On my vouch- 
safing the information, he responded 
with—‘‘ And pray is he such a man as 
Charles Reade? I never heard of him 
before.” This was uttered with such 
stern emphasis that it has never left 
my memory. The end of it was he 
stalked out of the place with the in- 
jured dignity of one suffering under a 
grievous affront, leaving me, metaphor- 
ically, ‘‘all of a heap.” 

But ‘‘All’s well that ends well,’’ and 
there was a happy sequel, with more 
than a sufficient solatium for any 
wounded feelings I may have had. 
When the late Henry Haines, my su- 
perior, who took on the charge of the 
building later in the evening, arrived, 
I duly reported what had happened, 


and, very irate with the novelist, he , 


expressed his intention of ‘“‘going for 
him”’ at the first opportunity. Know- 
ing something of Reade’s temperament, 
we both thought that he would prob- 
ably have simmered down and repented 
by the morning, and I saw a legitimate 
chance of compassing an end thereby. 
At that time I was, and have been ever 
since, an enthusiastic collector of auto- 
graphs of notable people, under which 
category the author in question dis- 
tinctly came, so we hatched a little plot. 
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Haines, when he saw Reade, was to 
pile up the agony, so far as my injured 
feelings were concerned, and when the 
requisite height had been reached he 
was to suggest to the author that he 
should make amends by presenting me 
with his autograph. This, as I pointed 
out, would not only amply compensate 
me, but would convey a delicate com- 
pliment to the novelist by showing the 
value attached to his signature. All 
fell out as was anticipated; Haines did 
full justice to his case, and Charles 
Reade became sufficiently remorseful, 
and so desirous of making honorable 
amends that he was only too ready to 
edo so in the way proposed. The result, 
which he desired should be handed to 
me, is enshrined among many similar 
treasures in my collections, and on one 
of the Bodleian blank catalogue slips of 
the period, in the big, bold calligraphy 
of the author, with a fine flourish at- 
tached to the signature, runs the legend: 


Here Mr. Haines, 

Though not worth the pains, 
Is the autograph of 

Charles Reade. 


The writer was known as one of those 
large-hearted but impetuous spirits 
whose feelings, when they were par- 
ticularly moved, were toostrong to admit 
of repression. Then, like many others 
upon whom the divine afflatus has de- 
scended, his own personality loomed 
large within him. But his bark was 
always far worse than his bite. 

I have referred to Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, and Reade more particularly be- 
cause they represented the social-re- 
form side of literature at this period, 
and left their own mark upon it in this 
direction. Thackeray was a stern mor- 
alist, who dissected the characters of 
our immediate predecessors as a warD- 
ing to us and did his best to point out 
the ignominy of cant and humbug. 
Dickens, in ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby” and 
in ‘‘Hard Times,” laid bare the evils of 
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our educational and our poor-law sys- 
tems, and in other of his writings showed 
himself a social reformer of the most 
enthusiastic type. Charles Reade, in 
a lesser degree, followed in these foot- 
steps, and did much by his writings to 
call attention to the defects in our treat- 
ment of the criminal and the insane. 
To these must be added one who ex- 
ercised a powerful influence, although 
in a somewhat different sphere and 
in other directions from those 
named—viz., Ruskin. He took the 
world by storm with his ‘Modern 
Painters,’’ which may be said to have 
created nothing less than a complete 
revolution in modern art and the esti- 
mation of artistic qualities, and then 
he developed into an ardent reformer, 
dealing with most of the great social 
problems of the age in which he lived. 
I first beheld his face in the early 
fifties, when as a small boy, my father 
took me to hear him deliver a lecture 
to workingmen engaged in erecting 
the University Museum at Oxford, in 
which he impressed upon them the dig- 
nity, the very sacredness, of their call- 
ing. Then, years after, I heard him 
lecture on Art before a distinguished 
University audience and when no lec- 
ture-room was large enough to accom- 
modaie all who flocked to hear him. At 
that time his influence was at its zenith 
and his own ascendency as well as the 
ardor of his disciples were on one oc- 
casion somewhat comically illustrated. 
Ruskin in one of his lectures intimated 
that it would be much better if young 
men, when they took their physical 
exercise, brought their muscles to bear 
upon works of general utility, instead 
of devoting themselves to cricket, boat- 
ing, and such vanities. 
road-making and repairing as a good 
form of undergraduate employment for 
leisure hours, and pointed out a par- 
ticular spot about two miles out of Ox- 
ford as affording a favorable field for 
operations. Thereupon the more en- 
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thusiastic of his votaries took pick, 
spade, and barrow and proved the sin- 
cerity of their hero-worship by literally 
‘‘working like navvies” day after day 
in the interval between luncheon and 
dinner. Ruskin, when he selected the 
spot in question, certainly had a keen 
eye for a bad road,—if the collection 
of ruts and irregularities, which re- 
sembled a ploughed field in summer and 
a bog in winter, could be properly de- 
scribed as a road at.all. But Ruskin 
practised what he preached, for I have 
his own authority for saying that, in 
order the better to show his pupils how 
to break stones in the most approved 
method, he took lessons in the art from 
a professional stone-breaker and prac- 
tised them on a stone heap by the side 
of his instructor on the Iffley Road, 
near Oxford. One fine afternoon I 
walked over to Ferry Hincksey, where 
the amateur road-makers were at work, 
to see how they were getting on. I 
found a round dozen of them hard at 
it. There had been twenty or thirty 
engaged, but some had tailed off be- 
fore I arrived. They were under the 
superintendence of ‘‘a practical gar- 
dener,” specially selected for the post 
by the Art Professor himself. Most of 
the amateurs were in boating costume, 
and the broidery on their jerseys be- 
tokened that Balliol College had fur- 
nished the largest contingent of workers. 
They were nearly all rather slightly 
built and very young looking even for 
undergraduates, but though lacking the 
physique, muscular development, and 
unshaven aspect of the professional 
navvy, they swung their picks and 
trundled their barrows as though their 
bread depended upon their exertions. 
I was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the mysteries of road-making to beable 
to give a pronouncement upon their 
proceedings, but I had the benefit of the 
criticism of a gentleman in corduroys 
who, sitting upon an adjacent fence, 
scornfully delivered himself thus:— 
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“Call that makin’ a road? Why they’re 
puttin’ all the soft at the bottom and 
the hard at the top!’’ The work of road 
renovation was not completed when 
the long vacation set in, and ere term 
came round again either the zeal for 
road-making had evaporated or under- 
graduate energy had found a new vent. 
The general impression, however, was 
that the last state of that road was 
worse than the first, but this seems im- 
possible. We may well doubt the wis- 
dom of the road-making development 
of Ruskinism, but at any rate it testified 
to the influence of the teacher. 
Ruskin’s lectures were full of start- 
ling surprises, and kept the listeners in 
a continual state of pleasant curiosity 
as to what in the world he would say 
next. Only one thing was quite cer- 
tain, viz., that you would not hear 
what you might expect. The spur of 
the moment was a much more impor- 
tant factor in the case than the sub- 
ject announced in the printed notice. 
But matter and manner, however un- 


premeditated, were always delightful. 


I have two or three letters from Rus- 
kin, giving directions as to some drawings, 
and the minutiz of detail in these letters 
corresponds with that in his books. He 
was distinctly a man of moods, and 
when he was in one of these he would 
express himself with refreshing frank- 
ness. In a postscript to one of his let- 
ters in my possession he says: 


Thank you for kind invitation, but 
I go nowhere just now, being unwell, 
and sulky, and not able to speak. 


In another letter addressed to 
Robert Browning he said: 


I don’t see any use in poetry. They 
say you are writing more poetry. I 
daresay I shall be very glad of this— 
some day—but I don’t care just now. 


It is something to have seen such a 
man in the flesh and to have heard his 


voice. He dwells in my memory, as 
I saw him pacing that loveliest of 
streets, ‘The High,” at Oxford; an ap- 
propriate setting for such an embodi- 
ment of philosophic refinement. Men- 
tally preoccupied, and taking little heed 
of what was passing around him, he 
walked with slow and measured step, 
with his hands behind his back under- 
neath his academicals, and with a slight 
forward bend of the body. Thus he 
always struck one as being not unlikea 
dignified bird, the projection of thegown 
being suggestive ofthe tail. .His dress 
was careful and prévise, and he invari- 
ably wore a bright blue scarf with &pin 
in the center. When lecturing, he 
walked up and down the platform very 
much like a caged lion, and, as he 
warmed up to his subject and 
dealt blows right and left at what he 
considered the weaknesses and foibies 
of the time, the force and determination 
of look and manner were in striking con- 
trast to his calm placidity at ordinary 
times. 

Time has been described as ‘‘the 
most searching of critics,’’ and the 
writers to whom reference has been 
made, as well as not a few of their con- 
temporaries, have up to now success- 
fully stood this test, and seem likely to 
continue to do so until long after the 
present generation has ceased to in- 
terest itself in books. No doubt ‘‘dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” 
but, as one looks back through a some- 
what long vista of years, one wonders 
whether the glorious record of the Vic- 
torian era in literature will ever be sur- 
passed, for the number and brilliancy 
of its constellations render it worthy 
to be recalled in the samebreathasthat 
of Elizabeth and Anne. We have, 
however, one great and immeasurable 
advantage nowadays in the marvelous 
cheapness of good books, inasmuch as a 
score of standard works by the greatest 
writers of any period can be purchased 
for less than the price formerly paid 
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forone. This is no small gain, enabling 
as it does, every section of the commu- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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nity to have a direct participation in a 
glorious heritage. 


Thomas F. Plowman. 





THE CYNICISM OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Having read at different times nearly 
everything that has been written or 
said about Dr. Johnson, including the 
Selection of Johnson Club Papers pub- 
lished about fifteen years ago, and the 
exhaustive anthology of Mr. H. C. 
Biron, I think there is still one trait in 
his character that has escaped analysis, 
or at least adequate attention—his 
deep and abiding cynicism. 'The quar- 
rel between the world and the cynics is 
as old as the world itself. Gibbon 
said that it was not the business of the 
first Christians to make themselves 
agreeable in this world. It is not the 
business of the cynic to make himself 
agreeable in this or any other world. 
His business is to seek and to speak 
the truth, which all women and most 
men hate, as the devil dreads holy 
water. The difficulty of persuading 
men and women that a thing is not 
necessarily true, because it would be 
ripping if it were true, is infinite. Lord 
Morley said a year or two ago, in an 
address to Manchester University, that 
the difference between an educated 
and an uneducated man is that the 
educated man knows when a thing is 
proved and when it is not, while the 
uneducated man has no idea of the 
meaning of proof. The Cynic wants 
things to be proved, and as proof is 
seldom obtainable, his attitude towards 
the unproved is that of Hume and Hux- 
ley, of two improbabilities choose the 
less. If he is forced to draw inferences 
about human conduct, the Cynic as- 
sumes the simpler, better proved, or 
if you will, lower motives of fear, 
avarice, or lust. In short, the dif- 
ference between the Cynicsand the ma- 


jority of their fellows is the old dispute 
Livine Acz, Vou. I, No. 39. 


between Realism and Romanticism or 
Idealism. Illustration is easier than 
definition, and the quintessence of 
eighteenth-century cynicism has always 
seemed to me contained in Sheridan’s 
saying that ‘‘when a scandalous story 
is believed against you there is no 
consolation like the consciousness of 
having deserved it.” To take a topic 
of the hour, the Romanticists say that 
married men have recruited more 
numerously than bachelors from a 
higher sense of civic duty: the Cynics 
say they have done so to escape from 
their wives. I am a humble disciple 
of the Cynic school, and if I had a wife I 
should immediately seek the cannon’s 
mouth. 

With regard to life, Johnson was a 
realist: he was one who asked for proofs; 
he had no illusions about the human 
kind: he saw men and women, not as 
they would like to be seen, but as they 
are. His cynicism was, however, dis- 
tinguished from that of the other 
great Realists by two notes, his want 
of humor and his belief in the 
supernatural. Cynicism is almost in- 
variably associated with a disbelief in 
revealed religion, and a saturating sense 
of humor, as in Swift (who believed 
firmly in the Church of England, but 
in little else), in Voltaire, in Byron, and 
in Carlyle. Johnson had plenty of wit, 
but a frequently deficient sense of hu- 
mor. When he said that a woman had a 
sound bottom of common sense, and 
everybody, even the prudish Hannah 
More, giggled, heasked angrily :‘‘ Where’s 
the merriment? I say the woman was 
fundamentally sensible.” His religion 
Johnson kept locked up in a dark room, 
which he entered in fear, like a child, 
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without a candle. If you told Johnson 
there had been an earthquake at 
Lisbon he would say: ‘“‘I do not believe 
it, Sir. Depend upon it, had there been 
an earthquake at Lisbon, the town would 
have been crowded with Portuguese 
refugees. Do not tell that story again, 
Sir; you cannot think how poor a figure 
you make in telling it.” But if you 
told him that Lord Lyttelton had seen 
the vision of a woman, just before he 
died, who predicted the event; or that 
a waiter at the Hummums, where Mrs. 
Johnson used to go to be cupped, had 
seen the ghost of a dead woman in the 
cellar, he drank it in eagerly. Of the 
Lyttelton ghost story he said to Dr. 
Adams, the Master of Pembroke: 
“Tt is the most extraordinary thing 
that has happened in my day. I heard 
it with my own ears from his uncle; 
Lord Westcote. I am so glad to have 
every evidence of the spiritual world, 
that I am willing to believe it.’”’ The 
Master said mildly: ‘‘ You have evidence 
enough; good evidence, which needs 
not such support.” “I like to have 
more,” said Johnson. 

On no subject was Johnson more 
cynical than on the relation of the 
sexes. 

It was during this same visit to the 
Master of Pembroke, one of the pleas- 
antest episodes of his life, that Johnson 
was stirred by the sight of the charming 
Miss Adams into his cynical outburst 
against the sex in regard to matrimony. 
We all know ‘‘the sabre-cut of Saxon 
speech’? with which he demolished 
Boswell’s apology for the dubious 
flirtations of Lady Diana Beauclerk. 
He certainly fluttered the Pembroke 
dovecot by declaring that ‘‘women set 
no value on the moral character of men 
who pay their addresses to them: the 
greatest profligate will be as well re- 
ceived as the man of the greatest virtue, 
and this by a very good woman, by a 
woman who says her prayers three 
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times a day.” ‘Our ladies,’ says 
Boswell, ‘‘endeavored to defend their 
sex from this charge, but he roared 
them down!” ‘No, no, a lady will 
take Jonathan Wild as readily as St. 
Austin, if he has threepence more, and 
what is worse, her parents will give her 
to him. Women have a perpetual envy 
of our vices: they are less vicious than 
we, not from choice, but because we 
restrict them.” 

Another of his cynical observations 
was that sexual immorality in a man 
does not hurt his character in public 
life. ‘‘A man is chosen Knight of the 
Shire, not the less for having debauched 
ladies. B. What, Sir. If he debauch- 
ed the ladies of gentlemen in the coun- 
ty, will there not be a general resent- 
ment against him? J. No, Sir. He 
will lose those particular gentlemen; but 
the rest will not trouble their heads 
about it (warmly). B. Well, Sir, I 
cannot think so. J. Nay, Sir, there is 
no talking with a man who will dispute 
what everyone knows (angrily). Don’t 
you know this? B. No, Sir; and I 
wish to think better of your country 
than you represent it. I knew in Scot- 
land a gentleman obliged to leave it for 
debauching a lady; and in one of our 
counties an Earl’s brother lost his 
election, because he had debauched the 
lady of another Earl in that county, 
and destroyed the peace of a noble 
family.’’ Johnson was quite unshaken 
by this chronicle of the profligacy of 
the brothers and wives of Scottish Earls; 
and the wrangle drifted off into a dis- 
cussion of Lord Clive’s suicide, and a 
final refusal on the part of Johnson to 
talk any more. When I remember the 
cases of Sir Charles Dilke and Parnell, 
I must admit that in his desire to defend 
a thesis, the Doctor allowed his cynicism 
for once to run a little wild, or the world 
has grown more prudish. 

This precise question has, curiously 
enough, supplied Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
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with the subject of her last novel, 
‘‘Eltham House.”’ A peer of fabulous 
wealth offers £100,000 to the Whip 
of the Liberal Party to find a seat in the 
House of Commons for his son and heir, 
who is young, handsome, and a good 
speaker of advanced views. The offer 
is refused, because the son has been the 
co-respondent in a divorce suit, and 
has married the lady, who is beautiful, 
clever, and well bred. The co-re- 
spondent becomes a peer, and his wife 
opens a salon for the Party. The 
Liberals form a Government, and the 
peer is excluded even from a subordi- 
nate post. Mrs. Ward naturally draws 
upon her experience of Victorian days. 
The Court is as virtuous as ever it was: 
but has the Court the same social power? 


Would that which Mrs. Ward describes ° 


be the case today, when Labor is fast 
superseding Nonconformity as a politi- 
cal power? I have no means of decid- 
ing the point, and when in doubt I 
always agree with Dr. Johnson. 

But perhaps the most cynical of all 
Johnson’s counsels was that a man 
should acquire influence, not by hos- 
pitality, but by lending money at a 
smart interest to his neighbors. This was 
notone of his bouncing paradoxes, struck 
out on theanvil of argument, but is twice, 
ifnot thrice, advanced quiteseriously. In- 
discriminate hospitality is no use. 
Even those who partake of a man’s 
hospitality have but ‘‘a transient kind- 
ness” for him. “If he has not the 
command of money, people know that 
he cannot help them if he would; where- 
as the rich man always can, if he will, 
and for the chance of that, will have 
much weight.’’ This, then, is the 
reason why the dinners of the rich, 
which I have always found as heavy as 
their conversation, are so well attended. 
Boswell mentioned Lowther. ‘‘Why, 
Sir, Lowther by keeping his money had 
the command of the county, which the 
family has now lost by spending it. I 
take it he lent a great deal: and that 
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is the way to have influence, and yet 
preserve one’s wealth. A man may 
lend his money on very good security, 
and yet have his debtor very much 
under his power.”’. The force of cyni- 
cism can no further go; and I recollect 
that when a rich and childless York- 
shire squire died twenty-five years ago, 
there was a panic in the Tory Party on 
the discovery that his executor was his 
legatee. 

Johnson’s respect for rank was sin- 
cere, but it was cynical, as was Jow- 
ett’s. I once heard Jowett say in the 
pulpit of Balliol Chapel: “‘ Rank is not a 
dispensation of Providence, but it is a 
fact.” When Boswell said that if he 
were asked on the same day to dine 
with the first Duke in England and with 
the first man in Britain for genius, he 
should hesitate -which to prefer, John- 
son’s observation was: ‘‘To be sure, Sir, 
if you were to dine only Once, and it 
were never to be known where you dined, 
you would choose rather to dine with 
the first man for genius; but to gain 
most respect, you should dine with the 
first Duke in England. For nine people 
in ten that you meet with would have a 
higher opinion of you for having dined 
with a Duke; and the great genius him- 
self would receive you better, because 
you had been with the great Duke.” 

Johnson was no believer in innate or 
intuitive virtue. When he was at 
Dunvegan Lady McLeod asked if no 
man was naturally good. ‘‘No, Madam, 
no more than a wolf. B. Nor no 
woman, Sir? J. No, Sir.” Lady Me- 
Leod started at this, saying in a low 
voice: ‘‘This is worse than Swift.” 
Very shrewd, but very cynical, is the 
remark: ‘“‘It requires great abilities to 
have the power of being very wicked, 
but not to be very wicked.” A general 
must have great ability to capture an 
army, but none to massacre it. 

When Burke invited Johnson to see 
his fine new place at Gregories, the 
Doctor said: ‘‘Haud equidem invideo: 
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miror magis,” one of those two-edged 
sayings which are generally misunder- 
stood. It is generally interpreted to 
mean: ‘‘What splendor! But to be 
sure you deserve it.”” I think Johnson 
meant something very different, for he 
knew his friends’ pecuniary position 
pretty well. He may not have known 
of Burke’s subterranean speculations 
with Lord Verney and sinister Cousin 
Will: he certainly did not know of 
Lord Rockingham’s bond for £30,000. 
But he knew that Burke, like himself, 
wrote for bread, and he may well have 
wondered how ‘‘the knack of making a 
speech in a public assembly” had got 
all he saw. What I think the cynic 
meant by his cryptic quotation was: 
‘**Mund Burke, I wouldn’t have this 


house for your debts: how do you do it?” 


Our hero’s attitude towards political 
parties and public affairs was purely 
cynical. He declared that if he were a 
man of landed estate he would turn out 
all his tenants who refused to vote as 
he wished. A wise Whig and a wise 
Tory would, he said, agree; and he ad- 
mitted that since the death of a violent 
Whig, with whom he used to contend, 
he felt his Toryism sensibly abated. 
Johnson hated insubordination, and I 
wish he had lived to help Burke to 


. fight the French Jacobins. Johnson 


on Anacharsis Clootz would have been 
worth reading. In the last year of his 
life began the duel between those 
wonderful boys, both under twenty-five, 
Charles Fox and William Pitt the sec- 
ond. “I am for the King against Fox, 
but I am for Fox against Pitt. The 
King is my master, but Fox is my 
friend, and I don’t know Pitt.” Such 
a politician would be regarded by 
Liberal and Conservative Associations 
with disfavor. ‘‘The notion of liberty 
amuses the people of England, and 
helps to keep off the tedium vite. 
When a butcher tells you that his heart 
bleeds for his country, he has in fact 
no uneasy feeling.” ‘‘Why this child- 











ish jealousy of the Crown?” he asks, 
“the Crown has not power enough.” I 
doubt whether Johnson’s silence about 
politics was entirely due to indif- 
ference; I suspect it of being tinged 
with moral reprobation. It could 
hardly have been due to indifference. 
Here was a man, the best talker of his 
day, living in the most intellectual club 
London has ever known, during the 
most stirring period of our history, 
when Clive conquered India, when 
Wolfe and Amherst conquered Canada, 
when Byng was shot, and the seas 
swept by Howe and Rodney, when 
Chatham was King, when we fought 
and were beaten by the American 
colonists—and yet in the whole of Bos- 
well’s biography there are no allusions 
to these great events and persons, and 
only, I think, two casual mentions of 
Chatham’s name, the one with reference 
to his oratory. This silence could not 
have been due to ignorance, for at one 
time Johnson reported, or rather manu- 
factured the debates from the gallery 
of the House of Commons, taking care 
that ‘‘the Whig dogs should have the 
worst of it.”” Besides, Burke and Fox 
were members of The Club, and with 
Burke at least Johnson lived in in- 
timacy. I am inclined to ascribe this 
refusal to talk politics—one of the most 
striking features of the ‘‘Life”’—to 
Johnson’s perception of the fact that 
what he called “public affairs,” and 
the politicians called ‘‘business,’’ was 
a mere scuffle between gangs of Whig 
noblemen for places and _ pensions. 
Johnson must have regarded such a 
system with disgust and contempt. 
But his respect for rank and his love 
of subordination sealed hislips. Thatis 
the only explanation I can suggest. 

Johnson’s cynicism, like Thackeray’s, 
was happily allayed by doses of sen- 
timental inconsistency. Thackeray 
passes straight from George Osborne’s 
farewell kiss to Amelia on the eve of 
Quatre Bras to the chapters on how 
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on nothing a year. Johnson’s advice 
to employ usury as a means of influence 
was illustrated by letters begging a 
guinea for a poor man, or asking a 
creditor for more time to pay his own 
or his mother’s debts. But his cynicism 
must have been stout stuff to resist the 
romanticism of his intimate friends, 
Reynolds, Burke, and Goldsmith. Burke’s 
pictures of Marie Antoinette and the 
French aristocracy are merely romantic. 
Goldsmith, whose life was a more 
squalid struggle than Johnson’s, has 
given us the two purest pastoral idylls 
in the language, ‘‘The Deserted Vil- 
lage” and ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
The only cynical lines in ‘‘The Travel- 
er” were written by Johnson. What 
separated Johnson from the sentimen- 
tality of his contemporaries was the 
fact that he contracted, like Heine, 
“an unlucky passion for Reason,” 
surely the most unprofitable infatua- 
tion into which a man, in any walk of 
life, can fall. This passion for Reason 
takes from its lover everything— 
popularity, influence, riches; it gives 
him nothing but abuse, neglect, and, as 
a rule, poverty. Johnson was quite 
aware of the price he had to pay for his 
obstinate rationality. He said, the 
world has tried me, and has had enough 
of me. ‘Great lords and ladies do not 
love to have their mouths stopped.” 
One day he announced to Boswell: 
“Mrs. Montague has dropped me. 
Now, Sir, there are people whom one 
should like very well to drop, but would 
not wish to be dropped by.” The 
value of cynicism as a moral force in a 
nation’s education depends on its use 
or abuse. As the rector of our daily 
rioting in the matter of lies, pretentious- 
ness, and exaggeration, the Cynic is 
invaluable. Unfortunately the great 
Cynics of literature have lost their 
influence by abusing their power. In- 
discriminate railing, the settled sneer, 
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habitual mockery, miss their effect. 
Swift wants ‘‘an ounce of civet to sweet- 
en his imagination.’’ Voltaire’s icy 
smile withered, as Macaulay said, every- 
thing it turned on. Byron, though his 
letters and ‘‘Don Juan” are stuffed 
with the rarest common-sense, is not 
exactly a moral teacher. Carlyle will 
never recover the power his genius 
once commanded, because he sold his 
soul to Germany. But the sane and 
stimulating cynicism of Dr. Johnson, 
his distrust of generalities, his hatred of 
exaggeration, his demand for evidence, 
will outwear the world, and maybe, I 
hope will be, the dominant intellectual 
note of the century that lies before us. 

The above paper was read by me at 
a dinner of the Johnson Club, in the 
actual room where the Dictionary was 
composed—an upper chamber in the 
house in Gough Square. It appeared 
from the discussion which followed that 
there is a great difference of opinion as 
to what cynicism means. Mr. Birrell. 
one of the most distinguished of Bos- 
well’s editors, said truly enough that 


if by a cynic you meant a snarling, 


currish man, Johnson was certainly not 
one: he was a great anti-humbug man. 
“Not,” he added characteristically, 
“that I should advise a young man to 
begin life as an anti-humbug man, for 
there is a deal of humbug in your 
anti-humbug man.” The happiest thing 
of the evening was said by Mr. H. C. 
Biron, who recalled the anecdote of 
Johnson’s being sent for by Goldsmith, 
when he was in trouble with his landlady 
about his rent, and finding a half-empty 
bottle of Madeira on the table, into 
which ‘‘I immediately put the cork.” 
Johnson’s cynicism consisted in putting 
the cork into the bottle of life. Why 
should the mental mood which goes by 
the name of cynicism have an evil, or 
at least disagreeable, connotation? 
Everything is a question of values in 
life, and your cynic is an adjuster of 
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values. The classical work on the 
cynic doctrine is ‘‘Candide.” Voltaire 
shows us that all the things which men 
and women worship—birth, wealth, 
beauty, religion—are subject to cor- 
ruption and disappearance. The baron 


with eighty-four quarterings is reduced - 


to a galley-slave: the beauty becomes 

a hideous hag, peeling potatoes; Can- 

dide is quickly robbed of his wealth; 

the Jesuits are murderers; the philoso- 
The Fortnightly Review. 


Ake, the Mad Woman. 


pher loses his nose and an eye in the 
pursuit of his amours. The only way 
to be happy is to be temperate, and to 
work without arguing. Why is this 
view of life, the rational, the realistic 
view, to be dismissed as pessimistic, or 
condemned as immoral? Of all the 
foolish figures in this war the most dan- 
gerous, whether in Fleet Street or Par- 
liament, is Dr. Pangloss. 
Arthur A. Baumann. 





AKE, THE MAD WOMAN. 


Ake was the mad woman in the vil- 
lage. 

It is a well-known fact that there is a 
mad person in nearly every village. 
In Southloorn it wsa a young man, who 
always sat by the side of the road, 
under a hawthorn tree. In Oestwold 
there was Mrs. Jannink’s daughter, a 
girl with long plaits, who sold brooms. 
And in all the other villages in the 
neighborhood there was one. And they 
never did anyone any harm. 

In Eastloorn there was Ake. 

Ake was quite mad. She had been 
mad for so long that scarcely anyone 
had known her to be sane. 

For many a year they had seen her 
walking about the village with a heavy 
bundle of wood on her back, carrying a 
thick stick in her old hands. She 
walked with a firm tread, without look- 
ing at, or speaking to anyone,—so that 
no one could picture her doing any- 
thing else. 

Only rich Mrs. Goestel, the old 
baker’s widow, who was of the same 
age as Ake, could remember her other- 
wise. When they were both very 
young they had gone to school together, 
when Mr. Jansen was schoolmaster. 
But none of the other people could 
remember that time; three other masters 
had ®aken Mr. Jansen’s place since then. 

**How long has she been mad; Mrs. 
Goestel?” Walter inquired one day. 


‘“*T believe it must be forty years; oh, 
quite that, for I am sixty-four now. 
Yes, yes, it must be quite that,’ the 
baker’s widow answered, pensively. 

“But how did it all come about, Mrs. 
Goestel?”” Walter said, for he wanted to 
get to the bottom of the mystery. 

“*No one ever knew the exact story,” 
Mrs. Goestel answered, as if she were 
talking to herself and wished to avoid 
inquisitive questions. 

But Walter persisted; he was deter- 
mined to know more than all the other 
villagers. 

‘‘Well, you must have heard one fact 
often enough from others,’’ she said. 
“We were both keeping company, 
Ake and I. Then I married, and Ake 
did not. And we both had a child 
christened on the same day. That was 
a terrible disgrace for her. She was so 
pale and she trembled so that the ver- 
ger, the one before this one, had to hold 
the baby at the font; the verger did 
that! And in coming out of church 
the boys called him ‘Godfather,’ and 
he kept this nickname until he died.” 

Walter never found out any more. 
The baker’s widow had not given him 
any more information than any man or 
woman. in the village could do. 

But the history was quite clear to 
Walter’s vivid imagination, a history 
such as he had often read in novels . 
the disgrace of a deserted girl . . . @ 
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breach of promise; . . . the anxious 
months, in expectation of the disgrace 
which would be public property then; 

. . thechristening, without a husband 
who should have stood beside the moth- 
er; . . . the quiet retirement into 
her own home;.. . thinking, day 
and night, year after year, about the 
one subject, always the same subject 

. until gradually, very gradually, a 
period came when it was difficult to 
draw the line between sane thinking 
and insane thinking;... and, finally, 
those strange manners, which had made 
all the villagers talk about her as 
“erazy Ake.” 

Walter had a vivid fancy, he could 
weave out long histories in his imagina- 
tion; but this time it gave him pain,— 
and the pain gave him a vague idea 
what the suffering must have been to 
the woman herself during all those long 
years, a suffering which made the poor 
woman mad at last. 


Ake was mad now, that was certain. 

She never harmed anyone, even when 
the boys shouted after her, as she walked 
through the village. 

She stepped steadily on, with the 
bundle of wood on her back; the boys 
might laugh and tease and come as 
near as they liked; she never even 
raised her stick at them. They always 
stopped at the bridge, at the end of the 
village street, they never went any 
farther. She knew that; and only the 
very little boys shouted; the big ones 
had given it up long ago. The people 
in Eastloorn were always courteous and 
well-bred even to Ake. 

She had noticed this in spite of her 
dumbness. She knew that when these 
boys were but a year older they would 
stop doing such foolish things. She 
did worry a little about the new genera- 
tion, which would surely be there to 
tease her. Why, she wondered, did 
the women always go on having chil- 
dren? 
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But at this query her brain seemed to 
stop working suddenly, and she would 
wipe something away from in front of 
her eyes with her hand. 

The people often saw her doing 
this with her hand; it was a habit. 


Ake went to church regularly. For- 
merly she used to go to Walter’s church, 
but afterwards she went to the Dis- 
senting church, Senserff’s church. She 
always had her own seat in the old 
church, and now in the new, and was 
never troublesome during the service. 

She knew exactly how long to keep 
her eyes shut when the minister prayed; 
she knew that when the Amen was 
said it was time to open them. 

When the Psalm was given out it 
always took her a long time to find it. 
She could not understand why no 
hymns were given out in Senserff’s 
church, only Psalms. She thought 
she must surely be getting deaf; and 
when the second Psalm was being sung 
she always persisted in turning over the 
leaves of the hymn book, and at last 
pretended to have found it. The 
women sitting next to her oneither side 
saw this: 

During the sermon, she sat with a 
vacant look in her eyes, always gazing 
at the door, as if she were expecting 
some one to come in who never came. 
Occasionally she would wipe something 
away from in front of her eyes; this was 
a habit. 

When the collection bags were hand- 
ed round she always gave two cents; 
that was more than many others gave; 
the deacons were quite sure that she 
put in two cents. 

“T can feel it,” Niesink, the bee- 
farmer said. It was etiquette for the 
deacons to collect with their heads 
turned away, as if they wanted to say 
that they knew quite well that it was 
not the thing to spy at what theothers 
were giving. ‘‘I can feel it,’ Niesink 
said; ‘“‘everyone can develop a fine 
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sense of feeling with that long pole in 
his hand. The other day when the 
old widow of the clogger came to church 
on the anniversary cf her husband’s 
death, she put a bank-note into the 
bag. I knew at once that the ten 
guilders were from her.”’ 

When church was over, Ake was 
treated in the same way as anyone else; 
she came out in the midst of the throng, 
and as she went up the road no one 
would have known her to be ‘‘crazy 
Ake.” 

And at Whitsuntide no one appeared 


to notice the strange thing she did. 


either. For when church was over it 
was the custom,—and no one in East- 
loorn ever knew from what time that 
custom dated,—that the married wom- 
en went up to the flowering hawthorn 
tree which stood on the left side of the 
church door on the Square. Each 
woman then plucked a flower from the 
tree and fastened it on to her hus- 
band’s hat, so that everyone on the 
Square could see it. It was a joyous 
sight to see these women do that, and 
the men, decorated in this manner, had 
a festive appearance. Ake also always 
joined the others in picking a flower; 
for did she not belong to the married 
women too? But as soon as she held 
the flower in her hand, it was quite 
evident that she got muddled; for to 
whom was she to give the blossom, 
and whose hat was she to decorate with 
it? She looked round at the people on 
the Square feeling embarrassed; and 
again she wiped some imaginary thing 
from before her eyes and walked up the 
road slowly, holding the twig in her 
hand. Not one person on the Square 
ever appeared to notice what a mad 
thing Ake was doing. She did it every year 
and, they were all convinced that she 
kept every one of those withered twigs 
in her hut beside the hymn book in the 
cupboard. 

But although Ake went to church 
very regularly, whenever there was a 
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christening or a celebration of holy 
communion, she never appeared. It 
was a wonder she never made a mistake! 
She knew how to distinguish between 
the two. 

No one knew why she had joined the 
Dissenting church. There had been 
much talk about it, that even a mad 
woman had taken a side in the ecclesi- 
astical struggle! When she came to 
Walter to tell him of her plans, he had 
not been able to get anything out of her. 
Nor had Senserff succeeded any better. 
The only thing she had said to Senserff 
was: ‘‘ Perhaps I shall find him with you.” 

**Who then, Ake?’’Senserff questioned. 

‘*Him of course,” she had said. ‘‘He 
did not come into the other church, 
though I waited for years; perhaps he 
will come in here.” 

And Senserff had not been able to 
find out anything else. But later, 
much later, when he knew all, he under- 
stood how it was that during the sermon 
she always sat gazing at the door with 
vacant eyes. 


There was another thing that the 
people knew about Ake. Everyone 
knew that she had had a naughty boy; 
that was the boy she had seen chris- 
tened without a father. The boy’s 
name was Joop. And he had become 
a bad boy. 

It had all begun at school. No one 
had been able to persuade him to go to 
school regularly. He had always been 
at loggerheads with the schoolmaster. 
He was wild; not like the other children 
in Eastloorn; foreign blood flowed 
through his veins. 

‘*An impudent German!’ the master 
had once called him. And that saying 
had leaked out and was repeated 
from mouth to mouth, and Ake started 
visibly when the boy told her how the 
master had nicknamed him. ‘Never 
tell me again what the master called 
you,” she said, and Joop had not 
understood why. 
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When he grew up, he refused to find 
work; he ran about idle. His only 
occupation was to snare hares, to dig 
out rabbits, to lie out on the marsh 
in winter on the look-out for German 
mountain ducks. What else could hedo? 
He was constantly in and out of the 
public-house; he fought; once heeven at- 
tacked the village constable, so that he 
was put in prison for a few months. The 
young man had become the terror of 
the moor and of the wood. Who 
liked to meet him on a lonely part of 
the moor? 

One day, and that was more than 
twenty years ago, Ruurd, the son of 
Ilting, the bell-ringer, had been found 
dead in a field near Iken’s buck-wheat 
field. One could see that there had 
been a fierce struggle, for the buck- 
wheat had been trodden down on that 
spot and the white flowers were red 
with blood. Suspicion had fallen on 
Joop, but the court of justice had not 
been able to find enough evidence. 
Joop had denied it; and the half silly 
mother had been witness that he had 
slept at home that night. He had 
walked about the village in an impu- 
dent manner for several days after that, 
for a week in fact. But then suddenly 
he had disappeared, and had never been 
seen again during the first years. 

A rumor went about that he had 
enlisted for the East; but no one could 
be sure of it. Some said that he got a 
place among the dock-laborers in 
Rotterdam. One thing was certain, 
however, that since that day Ake had 
become absolutely mad. 

There were only a few people in the 
village who thought that she had more 
sense than one might imagine. 


Ake lived near the German border— 
about two hours’ walk from the in- 
habited part of the community. 

Few people ever came as far as that. 
There the moor extended as far as the 
eye could see. 
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Just on the outskirts of the village 
were the large farms, and they were 
surrounded by fruit trees. It was a 
beautiful sight when the trees were 
blossoming, white and red. Further 
up lay the fields, the corn-fields, and 
higher up the buck-wheat fields. Then 
came the wooded part,—oak groves 
where the wood-cutter found enough 
work to do in spring. Then the pine 
woods; and finally the moor, first in 
small patches, and then in bigger 
patches, until the wide heath extended 
far into Germany, endless, immeasur- 
able, boundless. Which of the vil- 
lagers ever came as far as that? 

The German merchant, Asmus, who 
bought up all sorts of things and visited 
Eastloorn once a month, always came 
across the heath. He knew how far the 
moor extended, but the people did not 
believe him when he said that it took 
weeks to reach the other side of the heath. 

‘‘Weeks, Asmus? Weeks?” they 
would inquire, with the suspicious man- 
ner of people who think that foreigners 
are always trying to take them in. 

“Certainly,” he answered; ‘from 
here the moor extends to the Ems. 
North it extends to the province of 
Groningen; that is the Bourtanger- 
marshland. Many a time I have slept 
out on the moor, lying on a knoll, be- 
cause there was not even a hut to be 
found, surrounded by wet soil; soil 
that does not look like water, and yet 
if you tried to walk on it you would be 
drowned. I have seen the Will-o’-the- 
wisps; poor children! they never rested, 
and when two flames came close to- 
gether, they would whisper for a 
moment and dance off again. I do not 
know how many die without being 
christened, but judging from the num- 
ber of lights that burn on the moor 
there must be a great many every day!” 

‘Are those things you tell us about 
quite true, Asmus?” 

‘*Of course they are! I have also seen 
the White Women when I slept on the 
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knoll, surrounded by marshes. They 
are ugly, and they have long arms; they 
swing about their arms, as if they want 
to catch you. I lay very still, I 
can assure you; they never saw me.” 

““Mr. Walter says, that we must not 
believe in those things any more, but 
Schepers himself saw them past Ake’s 
hut, when he used to look after the 
sheep; and Schepers is a truthful man 
who never says a thing if it is not true. 
You know Schepers, do you not, 
Asmus?”’ 

**T am sure Ake sees them too, if she 
would only say so,” the German re- 
sumed. ‘“‘To whom otherwise does 
she talk in the night when she stands 
outside of her hut in the snowstorm? 
I found her there one night last winter 
when I could not get any farther and 
when I lay on the floor in her hut, while 
she poked up the fire. She is a good 
soul, although she is half silly. I could 
not get any farther in that snowstorm; 
I would surely have perished that 
night, if she had not taken me in. A 
good soul!’’ 

The men in the public-house liked 

having a chat with the German in the 
long evenings; he knew all the people 
who lived between the river Vecht and 
the Ems, as far as Aurich. 
_ Otherwise few people ever came near 
Ake’s hut, only Schepers when he went 
to look at his sheep, and the bee- 
farmer when he took out his hives or 
brought them back again on his high 
cart. 

The people wondered how the old 
woman could come that long walk to the 
village and back again every Sunday. 
And how could she do it again once 
every week, and come back from the 
wood, which lay to the left of the vil- 
lage, carrying a bundle of sticks on her 
back? 


One day, Ake had gone out to gather 
wood again. 
She came through the village carry- 
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ing the heavy bundle on her back, and 
she rested a moment on the Square. 
The boys had run after her as usual 
until she reached the bridge, then they 
had left her to go on alone. 

She was talking all the time after 
she had crossed the bridge. It was a 
heavy burden to carry, everyone could 
see that. 

“Tf only I were at the alder-wood,” 
she murmured. And she came to the 
alder-wood. There she rested without 
taking the heavy burden from her 
shoulders. 

‘Tf only I were at the Giants’ graves,” 
she said to herself, And she came to the 
Giants’ graves. There she rested with- 
out taking the heavy burden from her 
shoulders. 

“If only I were at the little bridge, 
which lies across the stream,” she said 
to herself. And she came to the little 
bridge which lay across the stream. 
There she rested without taking the 
heavy burden from her shoulders. 

“If only I were at the quarry,” she 
said to herself. And she came to the 
quarry where the stones were dug out, 
the stones which were used to pave the 
roads. There she rested without taking 
the burden from her shoulders. 

But that was the last mile-stone on 
her road. Then came the wide, open 
moor without a tree, without a shrub, 
and without a stream or a bridge. In 
summer it was sunny, shadeless and 
hot, and bitingly cold in winter. But 
she carried her burden from there to her 
hut, without’ a rest, straight on, until 
she laid it in the shed behind her hut. 

When she had put down her bundle 
of sticks, and walked to the door at the 
side of the house facing the West— 
who was sitting on the ground in front 
of the door? 

The sun was just setting. It shone 
with a red glow on the old woodwork, 
and on the thatched roof, and on the 
man who sat on the ground by the door. 

The woman was never startled. 
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‘“Do you want to go in at the door, 
Mother?” he asked, without getting up. 
“Then you know what you must do 
first, Mother!’’ 

And the old woman knew what he 
expected her to do. She came up to 
him, bent down and kissed the man as 
she clasped him in her stiff arms. 

He pulled her towards him and let 
her sit on his knees. And so those two 
people sat there, and gazed into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Do they say that you are bad, my 
boy? It is not true! For who ever 
kissed me beside you, Joop, and that 
other man whom I never saw again?” 

‘“‘And do they say that you are mad, 
Mother? It is not true! Your eyes 
are all right, as they always used to 
be.” 

“Could you not do without your 
little mother any longer, Joop, and have 
you come at last? I have waited a 
long time.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, there is only one who 
loves me; all the others havefeared me; 
but you— ” 

And the man kissed his old mother, 
again and again, as one kisses a child, 
as she sat quietly on his knees on the 
ground by the door, in front of the hut. 
A hard crust of ice which had formed 
round the lonely woman’s heart began 
to melt. 

“Do you want coffee, boy? And do 
you want bread? I have done what 
you asked me to do; surely I may go in 
now? Let me go now!” 

““No, Mother, remain sitting; you 
are quite comfortable so, are you not? 
When I am gone tomorrow you will 
have no one to love you any more.” 

And the woman gave in, she gave 
in gladly. 

“Why do you not come to church, 
Joop? I always watched the door, 
thinking you might come in. And 
you never came. Every Sunday I sit 
looking at the door. You know, 
Joop, that is the place where your 
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Mother waits for you, for then no one 
will say again: ‘That Mother has a 
wicked son.’ But they will say, 
‘That man goes to church, as others 
do. He has turned over a new leaf.’ 
Why do you come here and not 
there?’’ 

‘Why should I go to ‘church? Do 
you know, Mother, that if I wished to 
come to church the young men would 
crowd together on the Square as if they 
were saying: ‘Just let’s have a fight 
now.’ They are brave enough when 
they are ten against one, but none of 
them ever dared fight against me alone. 
They are frightened when they stand 
together like that, I have seen it in 
their eyes. And do you know, Mother, 
that if I came to church, the girls 
would look at me ashamed and run 
home? Have I ever harmed any girls 
here besides Kaare, who is dead, and 
Dennigje, who was afterwards married 
to Gunter?” 

He did not mention golden-haired 
Reeze, for more than one reason. 

“‘And perhaps you do not know, 
Mother, that if I went to church, the 
men and women would stand on one 
side, and that they would whisper to 
each other: ‘There is Joop, who killed 
the son of the bell-ringer on Iken’s 
buck-wheat field.’ How can I come to 
church, Mother, where all the people 
would like to frighten me away with 
their eyes, and where all the people are 
false? For they are false. Do you 
remember the great drought last year? 
I could have come back then; they were 
all just as bad as I am then; and no 
one said to me: ‘You are wicked!’ 
But now all the boys are pious again! 
They are all good-for-nothing, Mother; 
I am better myself! And that is why I 
must not come!” 

“T shall wait for you, Joop, and 
every Sunday I shall look out for you. 
I shall wait long, boy; I waited long for 
your father, and he never came, but I 
shall wait longer for you!”’ 
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“How can I be good, Mother? 
When I was at school I said: ‘Now, I 
shall try and please the master today. 
And when I came out of school I had 
behaved badly once more. Sometimes 
when I went to the moor, I said: ‘I 
shall not snare any more hares.’ But 
when evening came, I went out in the 
moonlight to set the traps. It is so 
beautiful when the hares play in the 
moonlight, Mother! Sometimes when 
I had dug out rabbits, I would say: 
‘I shall throw them away when I see 
the policeman.’ But just that day I 
had fought with him. When I went to 
the village on an afternoon I would 
say: ‘I shall not stand talking at Sieds’s 
stable near the public-house about his 
horse.” But when I came home in the 
evening I was drunk again. How can 
I be good, Mother? When I killed 
the bell-ringer’s son,—for you know as 
well as I do, Mother, that I did it,— 
I had said to him the day before: 
‘Look here, Ruurd, donot laugh at 
me when we meet each other, I shall let 
you have the girl, although I could 
easily break your ribs for you, man; 
but if you do not laugh at me, I will 
leave you alone.’ And early next day 
when I met him at Iken’s buck-wheat 
field, he laughed after all. I had to 
kill him! How can I be_ good, 
Mother?” 

“But you are good now, my little 
boy! You are good today; have you 
not let me sit on your knee? And 
have you not kissed me, as good boys 
kiss their mothers?’ 

“Yes, Mother, but how can I know 
what I shall do tonight, or what I 
shall do tomorrow? Have I not often 
come back to you in this way? And 
was the sun not setting, as it is now, 
while you sat on my knee? And did 
I not go away next morning to the big 
town where there are so many such as 
I am? Mother, mother, I must be 
what I am!” : 

And reluctantly he put the old 
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woman down; he did it gently, but with 
a firm hand. 

And he got up, stretching himself to 
his full length; gazing, with clenched 
fists, in the direction of the village, 
where all those people lived who had 
not been predestined at their birth to 
do evil, as he had been. 

“Give me some coffee, mother,” he 
said. 

And they went inside, crazy Ake and 
her son, the vagabond. 


¥ When Ake woke up early next morn- 
ing,—it was before sunrise,—she was 
lying on the floor beside her bed. 

She tried to collect her thoughts. 
How was it that she was lying on the 
floor? 

She looked at her bed. Some one 
had lain there! But why had she not 
slept in it herself then? She could not 
understand. Who had been there? 

And on the table she saw a loaf of 
bread, and the coffee-can, and cups, 
which had not been washed the evening 
before. Cups? And she always used 
only one cup? Whose was that other 
cup, then? Had she had a visitor, 
she who never had one? The last 
time she had had a visitor was when her 
son came one night, two years ago. 
She had let him sleep in her own bed 
then, she herself had lain on the floor. 

By degrees her head became clearer. 
Had he come again last night, then? 
She tried to think and went on gazing 
at the bed. 

But it came back to her, all about 
Joop and what had happened the eve- 
ning before. And her warm mother’s 
heart still beat faster at a vague and 
happy memory,—a memory of an 
embrace and a kiss. She was an old 
woman, very old; but, for that embrace 
she would willingly have given up a 
few years of her life as often as she could 
get it. 

Had Joop got up in the night then, 
long before daybreak, as he had done 
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before? And had he stolen away 
quietly, as he had done before? 

She could not find out whether or 
not it had really taken place. ‘‘ People 
say I am mad,” she murmured; ‘“‘how 


then can I know if he has been here?”’ . 


She was clear enough to notice that 
the drawer of her cupboard was open; 
in it she kept the few guilders which 
she had saved; and she knew that, if 
she looked, she could be sure whether 
he had been or not. She could know it 
by the money. And why then did she 
not go to the cupboard? And why 
then did she look at that cupboard 
with eyes averted, as one who does not 
wish to know the worst? 

All that day she pondered the great 
question wearily. Had he been or had 
he not been? And when the evening 
fell she did not know yet. Next 
morning it was still more difficult to 
find out. 

And soon the incident became as 
hazy as all the other memories of her 
life. Ake was just as mad as ever. 


“That woman is not mad,’’ Schepers 
said to Senserff one day. 

They were on their way to visit her, 
and they were standing on the little 
bridge which lay across the stream which 
severed the pinewoods from the moor, 
that little bridge where Ake always rest- 
ed, with the bundle of sticks on her back. 

In front of them lay the huge, bound- 
less expanse of sunny moorland, and 
in the distance they could discern Ake’s 
hut. The minister and the elder had 
been confronted with the question 
whether or not to visit Ake. For 
everyone knew that she was mad, and 
they surely could not include her in 
the invitation to partake of the Holy 
Communion, which was to be cele- 
brated in church next Sunday, and 
which they were announcing to the 
parishioners. 

But: “That woman is not mad!” 
Schepers had said to Senserff at last. 
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“I have often been to see her when I 
went towards the East to see my sheep 
at the marsh. Who can say that she 
is not quite sensible? For which of 
the villagers has ever spoken to her? 
I am the only one who has ever iscen to 
see her; and she has always received me 
warmly; she gave me water to quench 
my thirst, and in winter she placed a 
chair for me by the fire and threw on an 
extra log of wood, so that I might warm 
my numb feet. Have you ever spoken 
to her, sir?’ 

‘*No, Schepers; she has only been at 
my house once, that was when she 
joined our church, and do you not 
remember how the members of the 
Reformed Church envied us for that? 
I have never met her since then.” 

‘Let us go then, sir,” Schepers said. 
“The invitation may not be withheld 
from anyone who is not under censure.” 

Senserff yielded to this argument. 
And an hour later the two men stood 
at the door of Ake’s hut. 

‘‘Come in, sir; come in, Schepers,” 
the woman said. 

She held the door open as they came 
in, and gave them chairs, as was cus- 
tomary. She herself remained standing 
by the chair at the bedside. The two 
men glanced at each other. There was 
nothing wanting in this reception. 

‘*Ake,” the minister began,—for he 
never beat about the bush,—‘‘Ake, I 
have come to invite you to partake of 


Holy Communion next Sunday.” 


Schepers watched the woman’s face 
closely: there was reverence, great 
reverence in her honest eyes. 

“How can you invite me?” she 
answered. ‘‘Surely you know what 
manner of woman I am?” 

“‘What manner of woman I am?” 
Schepers repeated; “that is not an 
expression which is used by the people 
here, Ake. Did you find it in the Bible, 
Ake?” And Senserff, slower than his 
elder, remembered how the mad woman 
used the word that the Pharisees had 
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used to Jesus in connection with a 
similar woman. 

Ake did not answer the question, 
but continued: ‘‘Do you not know that 
I have a son, who is the disgrace of the 
village? And how could I hold up 
my head in church, and sit at the 
Lord’s table with those women who 
need not be ashamed of their sons?” 

She spoke as a sensible woman; and 
Senserff braced himself up to answer 
her sensibly too. ‘‘The sins of a child 
need not prevent anyone from coming 
to the Lord’s supper, woman! Let 
every man’s sins be on his own head! 
We do not invite your son, but you!” 

‘*Shall each man’s sins be on his own 
head, sir? Oh, I am glad! for then my 
sins shall be upon my own head, and 
not on my child’s head! Is it his 
fault that he is as he is? Am I not his 
mother?” she said hotly. 

And the elder glanced at Senserff, and 
his look said quite plainly: “Have I 
not told you that she is not mad?’’ 

“Who says here that my son is at 
fault? Every mother shall bear the guilt 
of her children on her own head,” 
she went on quickly. 

“But every father too, surely?” 
Senserff ventured to add. It was a 
curious thing to be arguing this question 
_ with a mad woman, and he made up 
his mind to drop the subject. It was a 
subject to be discussed at the meeting 
of Classis, but here? It seemed to him 
that he was almost mad himself. 

But the woman did not give him 
much time to think. 

“That man—also—I suppose,” 
she said gently, and with some 
hesitation, as if she were giving in, 
but reluctantly. ‘‘But—who knows 
the way of a man into a woman’s 
heart? The man does not know, 
neither does the woman. If that heart 
were not open he would never get in. 
Who can give the fault to the man?” 

She was silent for some time, wrapped 
in thought. The elder was astonished; 
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how did this woman know the Scrip- 
tures so well that she quoted words not 
known to many? 

‘*T also know those words in the Bible, 
woman,” Senserff said, and he quoted 
under his breath, almost as if he were 
reading aloud: ‘‘The words of Agur, 
the son of Jakeh: There be three things 
which are too wonderful for me, yea, 
four which I know not: the way of 
an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent 
upon a rock; the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea; and the way of a man 
with a maid.” 

Instinctively Schepers looked round 
the hut to see where the woman’s 
Bible lay. 

“There is the Bible,” she said, as 
one who understands everything; ‘‘ but 
it is long ago that I read it. I have 
found everything with any reference 
to me years ago. Your curse is upon 
me, my son!”’ 

The two men did not know what to 
say. 

“T will tell you about it, sir,”’ she 
continued, and she hurried on as if she 
were afraid that afterwards the old haze 
would come again over her thinking, 
and as if she wished to be quite clear 
as she made her confession. ‘‘I will 
tell you, sir. Schepers may hear it 
too, although he will not understand; 
for he has never been married. What 
does he know about a woman’s passion? 
You see, sir,’” —and she was not looking 
at Schepers any more, and seemed to 
be speaking to the minister only—“if 
there is love, then the way of a man to 
a maid’s heart is an easy one. She 
will sacrifice herself, and give him all. 
No one but a woman knows what a 
woman will do for the man she loves. 
When that German, that wild, tall 
German, came to see me, then my 
heart was as wild and young as his. 
Why then should he be more to be 
blamed than Iam? Did he attract me, 
or I him? If he stayed away for a 
week it was I who said: ‘Why did you 
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not come?’ If he went away towards 
the evening, it was I who said: ‘Stay.’ 
If he took me in his arms, it was I who 
could not let go. If a woman really 
wishes it, a man will not look at her 
longer than she desires; she can force 
him never to come back again. Is not 
the curse upon me, upon me?” And 
she would have gone on _ passion- 
ately. 

But Senserff stretched forth his hand 
and said: ‘‘Be quiet, Ake, I know all 
about that!”’ 

‘“‘IT have repented, sir,—for I should 
have liked the curse to depart from me. 
I should have liked it for my son’s 
sake, not for my own; for a woman 
such as I am would havecommitted the 
same sin again and again; I still love 
that man. .But for my son’s sake I 
hoped that the curse would be taken 
from me; I might have known that he 
would do badly, on my account; the 
mother’s guilt is upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation; I 
wanted to exonerate my child from that 
guilt. And my penalty was this. I 
sought in the Bible all the texts with 
reference to such a woman as I am; I 
started on the first page and went on to 
the last page. And I said time upon 
time, as my eyes fell upon a curse, that 
is against me. Thine anger is righteous, 
oh Lord! Good women need not do 
that, sir; let them read the blessings 
and hold up their heads. Every text 
of that sort was like a burning coal in 
my hand, but I did not drop it out of 
my hand. Every text was like a heap 
of coals on my head, but I did not shake 
them off my head; I let them lie there; 
they burned my head right through, 
up to where the brains are. No one 
but crazy Ake has ever known that 
pain. All these texts were flames, 
flames that surrounded me. I have 
walked among flames, but I did not 
beat them off with my hands. Who in 
the village ever knew that crazy Ake 
walked among flames as she went by?” 
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Here the poor soul paused for a long 
time. 

But she continued at last. 

‘“‘T have done penance, sir, and it was 
this. I would not evade the disgrace 
of the christening; for, if it were pos- 
sible, I wished my boy to be no dif- 
ferent to other children. But the dif- 
ference began when the child was held 
to the font without a father; I could not 
take away that difference; and that 
difference has been there until this day. 
That difference was there when he went 
to school; he noticed it himself on the 
play-ground, and afterwards on the 
Square, where the men come together 
in the evenings to talk; and he felt it 
when he came home. That boy never 
asked me about his father, for he was 
good to me. 

‘‘T have done penance, and it was in 
this way,” she went on: “I have not 
talked to any of the people, men or 
women; I have lived in silence. I have 
not complained to anyone and have 
asked no one for advice or help. I went 
my way alone. When at night I could 
not sleep, and tore my hair in agony, 
I would ery: ‘It is right, oh Lord!’ 
When I walked across the moor, where 
the marsh is, and put my foot in the 
water, I said: ‘It is right that I should 
suffer, oh Lord!’ and I pulled my foot 
out of the marsh. When I walked 
across the market to church and shame 
whispered in my ear: ‘Do not go to 
church any more, they all look down 
upon you!’ I said: ‘It is right, Lord, 
that I should walk on the other side of 
the road.’ For forty years I have said: 
‘It is right, Lord,’ to whatever I felt 
and whenever the boys injured me when 
they followed me through the village 
and up to the bridge. 

“T have done penance, until I did 
not know what else to do. But the 
guilt remained, the guilt never left me; 
it was as if my heart contracted with it, 
and always the coals burned on my 
head, until they reached the brains. 
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And I shall do penance until He, Whose 
name I have never mentioned in all 
these years, shall say: ‘Depart from 
me, thou accursed one, into the eternal 
fire!’ Oh, my son! my son! I have 
said: thy curse be upon me! and that 
curse is upon me! 

“But, sir,’—and, with a sudden 
movement she drew herself up to her 
full height as she asked,—‘‘now my 
son is free, is he not, from the judg- 
ment which his mother brought upon 
him?” 

Senserff fought a fierce struggle be- 
tween his Christian doctrines and his 
pitying heart, and would have liked to 
avoid answering the question. Schep- 
ers also was watching him. 

He wished to avoid the answer,—at a 
meeting of Classis he would not have 
hesitated for one moment, and he would 
have pointed out sharply that, ‘‘no 
mere creature can bear the burden of 
God’s anger against sin, and so save 
other creatures from it.” He an- 
answered evasively: ‘“‘But, Ake,—why 
did this man not marry you; why did 
he leave you alone?” 

Suddenly her eyes looked vacant, as 
if she were gazing into space. As one 
in a dream she repeated the words: 
“Yes, why—has—he—left me?” 

But then, all at once, with a cry, 
the woman threw up her arms; a wild- 
ness which had been pent up for long 
years seemed to break loose; and she 
shrieked with the same despair as she 
had done in the beginning, when she 
had understood for the first time that 
he had deserted her; she shrieked as if 
she were raving. 

Schepers jumped up from his chair 
and wanted to make for the door. 

But Senserff held his arm, and said: 
“Do not be afraid, Schepers; that fury 
is only a fury against herself!’ And 
he made the elder sit down again. 

“If you have never before seen any- 
one possessed of the devil, you must see 
it now,” Senserff said. And indeed, 
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they saw something very like it. 

There the woman lay on the ground, 
hideously ugly. She pulled out the 
little hair she had: she tore the few 
clothes she wore to pieces, so that her 
thin limbs were shown; the men saw 
deep scars on the breast, as of old and 
new wounds caused by finger nails, 
sharp finger nails; even now she was 
tearing the flesh with her nails. The 
woman rolled round and round; one 
moment she was lying on her back, the 
next, face downwards; she tried to 
gnaw the sand on the floor with her 
toothless gums; her mouth was foam- 
ing; she tried to get up, but failed 
again and again; there were wounds on 
her head and on her hands, caused by 
falling; and the cupboard and the fire- 
place were stained with blood. 

The two men jumped up with a start; 
Senserff took hold of the mad woman 
with iron grip; he lifted her up as if she 
were a child, and laid her down on the 
bed, not letting her go for a long time, 
until the poor creature, who had been 
shaking convulsively, seemed to come 
to rest; the relaxation which followed 
was like death. 

He remained sitting at the bedside 
for a considerable time, until at last he 
said to his elder: ‘‘We can go outside, 
Schepers; she is asleep.” 

When they were outside they sat 
down on the rim of the well. 

“*We shall never know why he desert- 
ed her, man; I shall not dare to ask hera 
second time.” 

Schepers was silent; the pallor on his 
cheeks was death-like. 

“Were you afraid of the devil?” 
Senserff inquired, with a curious laugh. 

‘No, sir, it is not that,’’ he admitted, 
“but I tremble because I feel now what 
the Lord meant when He said: ‘He that 
is without sin amcnz you, let him cast 
the first stone at her!’ But why do 


you laugh? Do you not believe that 
the Evil One is at work here?” 
‘‘What would the bee-farmer have 
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said, if he had been present?” 

“The bee-farmer would say: ‘That 
is the devil, and this womanis damned.’ ”’ 

‘*And what would you say?” 

‘*I should say: Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for— "’ 

“Finish it, Schepers, do not hesitate 
to say it, for I believe it, too— 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

That evening Schepers went home, 
and the minister remained in the hut 
with the sleeping woman until the dawn 
of day. 

For those two men there was nothing 
unusual about the whole thing, but both 
of them, minister and elder, agreed 
that this mad woman was not far from, 
but very near, the kingdom of heaven. 

Wiegen, the Dreamer, had known for 
long that she was a member of his 
Church. 


When during the next winter, Ake 
died, no one but Schepers could say 
that he had been present at that 
death-bed. 

He was very sparing of his words 
when anyone questioned him about it. 

But everyone knew that it was on a 
dark night, in a snowstorm that Schep- 
ers had gone to her. 

Asmus, the German merchant, who 
had come past her hut, had spread the 
report that the woman was dying. 
“Catch me spending a night alone 
with a mad and dying woman,” he 
had said: ‘‘I took good care to be here 
before the snowstorm.” But Schepers 
got up at once from his evening meal 
when his servant girl told him what the 
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German had said at the inn. 

“This is not a night for the minister 
to be out!’ he had muttered, and he 
had gone outside with his dog. ‘‘Sipie, 
come here!”’ he had called, and he had 
taken the dog on a string, to make sure 
that he would not miss the road out in 
the dark night in the snow. 

But no one ever heard what hap- 
pened afterwards, out on the moor, in 
that lonely hut, at that death-bed. 
Schepers could be silent if he liked. 

“Even a mad woman may not be 
allowed to die with none of those who 
have been appointed by the community 
for that purpose present to make her 
death-bed easier. The other Church 
shall not say that we, elders, neglect 
the poor and the little ones.” Not 
very much more than that ever leaked 
out, and by degrees the general opinion 
was that nothing special could have 
occurred at that death-bed. 

Only, Schepers objected to the pulling 
down of Ake’s hut, when such a pro- 
posal was made in the parish council. 
‘The woman expressed a wish that the 
hut should remain standing as it is,” 
he said; ‘‘there is a son who might come 
back.”’ 

And the hut was left standing there, 
in the wind and rain, and it went to 
rack andruin. Sometimes the shepherd 
boy took a drink of water from the well. 
And now and then a hare would run 
past, close to the door. And a hawk 
would sit perched on the falling roof. 
But that was all. How long could that 
hut stand there? 

S. Ulfers. 
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It had gone eight bells on the S.S. 
G——. The decks had been washed 
down with the hosepipe and the men 
paraded for the morning’s inspection. 


The O. C. had scanned them with a 
Lryine Acp, Vout. I, No. 40, 


roving eye, till catching sight of an 
orderly two files from the left he had 
begged him, almost as a personal favor, 


to get his hair cut. To an untutored 
mind the orderly’s hair was about one- 
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eighth of an inch in length, but the O. C. 
was inflexible. He was a colonel in that 
smartest of all medical services, the 
I. M. S., whose members combine the 
extensive knowledge of the general 
practitioner with the peculiar secrets of 
the Army surgeon, and he was fastidious. 
Then he said “Dismiss,” and they went 
their appointed ways. The Indian cooks 
were boiling dhal and rice in the galley; 
the bakers were squatting on their 
haunches on the lower deck, making 
chupattis—they were screened against 
the inclemency of the weather by a tar- 
paulin—and they patted the leathery 
cakes with persuasive slaps as a dairy- 
maid pats butter. Low-caste sweepers 
glided like shadows to and fro. Sud- 
denly some one crossed the gangway 
and the sentry stiffened and presented 
arms. The O. C. looked down from 
the upper deck and saw a lithe, sinewy, 
little figure with white mustaches and 
“imperial”; the eyes were of a piercing 
steel-blue. The figure was clad in a 
general’s field-service uniform, and on 
his shoulder-straps were the insignia 
of a field-marshal. The colonel stared 
for a moment, then ran hastily down 
the ladder and saluted. 
ak * * * * 

Together they passed down the com- 
. panion-ladder. At the foot of it they 
encountered a Bengali orderly, who 
made a profound obeisance. 

“Shiva Lal,” said the O. C., “I 
ordered the portholes to be kept un- 
fastened and the doors in the bulk 
heads left open. This morning I 
found them shut. Why was this?” 

‘Sahib, at eight o’clock I found them 
open.” 

“It was at eight o’clock,”’ said the 
colonel sternly, ‘‘that I found them 
shut.” 

The Bengali spread out his hands in 
deprecation. ‘‘If the sahib says so it 
must be so,” he pleaded,’adding swith 
truly Oriental irrelevancy, ,‘‘I_am a poor 
man and have many children.”, It is as 
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useless to argue with an Indian orderly 
as it is to try conclusions with a woman. 

“Let it not occur again,’’ said the 
colonel shortly, and with an apology 
to his guest they passed on. 

They paused in front of a cabin. 
Over the door was the legend ‘‘ Pathans. 
No. 1.” The door was shut fast. 
The colonel was annoyed. He opened 
the door, and four tall figures, with 
strongly Semitic features and bearded 
like the pard, stood up and saluted. 
The colonel made a mental note of the 
closed door; he looked at the porthole— 
it was also closed. The Pathan loves 
a good ‘“‘fug,”’ especially in a European 
winter, and the colonel had had trouble 
with his patients about ventilation. 
A kind of guerilla warfare, conducted 
with much plausibility and perfect 
politeness, had been going on for some 
days between him and the Pathans. 
The Pathans complained of the cold, 
the colonel of the atmosphere. At 
last he had met them halfway, or, to be 
precise, he had met them with a conces- 
sion of three inches. He had ordered 
the ship’s carpenter to fix a three-inch 
hook to the jamb and a staple to the 
door, the terms of the truce being that 
the door should be kept three inches 
ajar. And now it was shut. ‘Why is 
this?” he expostulated. For answer 
they pointed to the hook. ‘‘Sahib, 
the hook will not fasten!’ 

The colonel examined it; it was up- 
side down. The contumacious Pathans 
had quietly reversed the work of the 
ship’s carpenter, and the hook was now 
useless without being ornamental. With 
bland ingenuous faces they stared 
sadly at the hook as if deprecating 
such unintelligent craftsmanship. The 
Field-Marshal smiled—he knew the 


Pathan of old; the colonel mentally 
registered a black mark against the 
delinquents. 

‘““Whence come you?” said the Field- 
Marshal. 

‘From Tirah, Sahib,” 
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“*Ah! we have had some little trouble 
with your folk at Tirah. But all that 
is now past. Serve the Emperor faith- 
fully and it shall be well with you.” 

“‘Ah! Sahib, but I am sorely troubled 
in my mind.” 

“*And wherefore?” 

‘My aged father writes that a pig of a 
thief hath taken our cattle and ab- 
ducted our women-folk. I would fain 
have leave to go on furlough and lie in a 
nullah at Tirah with my rifle and wait 
for him. Then would I return to 
France.” 

“Patience! That can wait. 
like you the War?” 

“Burra Achha Tamasha,* Sahib. But 
we like not their big guns. We would 
fain come at them with the bayonet. 
Why are we kept back in the trenches, 
Sahib?” 

‘‘Peace! It shall come in good time.” 

They passed into another cabin 
reserved for native officers. A tall 


How 


Sikh rose to a half-sitting posture and | 


saluted. 


“‘What is your name?” 

““H—— Singh, Sahib.” 

“There was a H—— Singh with me 
in ’78” said the Field-Marshal, medi- 


tatively. ‘“‘With the Kuram’ Field 
Force. He was my orderly. He served 
me afterwards in Burmah and was 
promoted to subadar.”’ 

The aquiline features of the Sikh 
relaxed, his eyes of lustrous jet gleamed. 
“Even so, Sahib, he was my father.” 

“Good! he wasa man. Be worthy of 
him. And you too are a subadar?” 

“Yea, Sahib, I have eaten the King’s 
salt these twelve years.” 

“That is well. Have you children?” 

“Yea, Sahib, God has been very 
good.” 

“And your lady mother, is she alive?” 

“The Lord be praised, she liveth.” 

‘And how is your ‘family’?” 

“She is well, Sahib.” 

“And how like you this War?” 

*A jolly fine show. 
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“Greatly, Sahib. The Goora-log* 
and ourselves fight like brothers side 
by side. But we would fain see the 
fine weather. Then there will be some 
muzzat in it.” 

The Field-Marshal smiled and passed 
on. 

They entered the great ward in the 
main hold of the ship. Here were 
avenues of swinging cots, in double 
tiers, the enameled iron white as snow, 
and on. the pillow of each cot lay a dark 
head, save where some were sitting 
up—the Sikhs binding their hair as 
they fingered the kangha and thechakar, 
the comb and the quoit-shaped hair- 
ring, which are of the five symbols of 
theic free-masonry. The Field- Marshal 
stopped to talk to a big sowar. As 
he did so the men in their cots raised 
their heads and a sudden whisper ran 
round the ward. Dogras, Rajputs, 
Jats, Baluchis, Garwhalis clutched at 
the little pulleys over their cots, pulled 
themselves up with painful efforts, and 
saluted. In a distant corner a Mahratta 
from the aboriginal plains of the Dec- 
can, his features dark almost to black- 
ness, looked on uncomprehendingly; 
Ghurkas stared in silence, their broad 
Mongolian faces betraying little of the 
agitation that held them in its spell. 
From the rest there arose such a con- 
flict of tongues as has not been heard 
since the Day of Pentecost. From 
bed to bed passed the magic words 
“It is he.” Every man uttered a 
benediction. Many wept tears of joy. 
A single thought seemed to animate 
them, and they voiced it in many 
tongues. 

‘* Ah, now we shall smite the German- 
log exceedingly. We shall fight even 
as tigers, for Jar} Panjam.{ The great 
Sahib has come to lead us in the field. 
Praised be his exalted name.” 

The Field-Marshal’s eyes shone. 


*The English Soldiers. 
epic. 
t g,George the Fifth. 
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“No, no,” he said, ‘“‘my time is 
finished. I am too old.” 

‘“‘Nay, Sahib,’”’ said the sowar as he 
hung on painfully to his pulley, ‘“‘the 
body may be old but the brain is young.” 

The Field-Marshal strove to reply 
but could not. He suddenly turned 
on his heel and rushed up the com- 
panion-ladder. When halfway up he 
remembered the O. C. and turned. The 
tears were streaming down his face. 


‘“‘Sir,” he said, in a voice the deliber- 


ate sternness of which but ill concealed 
an overmastering emotion, ‘‘your hos- 
pital arrangements are excellent. I 
have seen none better. I congratulate 
you. Good-day.” The next moment 
he was gone. 

* * * * * 

Five days later the colonel was 
standing on the upper deck; he gripped 
the handrail tightly and looked across 
the harbor-basin. Overhead the Red 
Cross ensign was at half-mast, and at 
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half-mast hung the Union Jack at the 
stern. And so it was with every ship in 
port. A great silence lay upon the 
harbor: even the hydraulic cranes were 
still, and the winches of the trawlers 
had ceased their screaming. Not a 
sound was to be heard save the shrill 
poignant cry of the gulls and the hissing 
of an exhaust pipe. As the colonel 
looked across the still waters of the 
harbor basin he saw a bier, covered with 
a Union Jack, being slowly carried 
across the gangway of the leave-boat; a 
little group of officers followed it. In a 
few moments the leave-boat, after a 
premonitory blast from the siren which 
woke the sleeping echoes among the 
cliffs, cast off her moorings and slowly 
gathered way. Soon she had cleared 
the harbor mouth and was out upon the 
open sea. The colonel watched her 
with straining eyes till she sank be- 
neath the horizon. Then he turned and 
went below.* 
T. H. Morgan. 





Most of us have at one time or another 
tried to understand the seventeenth- 
century philosopher who declared, or 
seemed to declare, that the human mind 
does not really exist. So far as I could 
gather from an early reading of John 
Locke and his credulous Victorian con- 
vert of the Synthetic Philosophy, the 
human mind was in its origin a blank. 
Then gradually all kinds of feelings, 
visions, smells, contacts, impressions, 
and notions began to collect themselves 
into it, and to sort themselves out by the 
mere virtue of similarity or dissimilar- 
ity. Phenomena from outside would, 
upon entering the mind, recognize their 
affinities and bunch themselves, pigeon- 
hole themselves, agglutinate and stick 
together entirely of their own motion. 
There was no need for any directing 
intelligence to supervise this motley 
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assembling within the cerebrum of 
things like and unlike. They arranged 
themselves in a quiet and orderly 
fashion; and proceeded to discipline 
themselves into a condition of ready 
and immediate correlation which might 
well have done credit to a prize pupil of 
Mr. Gradgrind. 

This is a convenient theory for dull 
times and societies, because it does 
away with any necessity for the soul or 
for intuition or for genius or for any- 
thing which does not square with strict 
materialism. It is a theory which 
naturally tends to satisfy lack-lustre 
men; and in proportion «s competitive 
industrialism, democracy, philistinism, 
and common sense have flourished, it 


*The writer can vouch for the truth of this 
narrative. He owes his knowledge of what 
assed to the hospitality on board of his 
[friend ex the O. C. of the Indian hospital ship 
question. 
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has invariably appeared under a suc- 
cession of quaint disguises. Its last 
disguise is possibly the quaintest of all 
and the most significant. The period 
just before the war was a period when 
things like genius and soul were being 
quietly smothered, and the theory of 
Locke came out of the philosopher’s 
study and proceeded to take almost 
complete possession of the most exclu- 
sively modern fiction. Modern fiction 
during these last few years has, indeed, 
been nothing more nor less than an 
unscrupulous masquerade of Locke’s 
“Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing” disguised as light literature 
for intellectual readers. 

Modern fiction runs, as the public 
has been frequently reminded this week, 
to trilogies and to sequels and to single 
volumes numbering upwards of 800 
pages. The hero of these expansive 
works is continually in presence; and 
his author usually claims for him a 
degree of importance in proportion to 
the number of things he sees and hears. 
The curious thing about this hero of 
the modern trilogy is that, though he is 
never absent from the author’s page, he 
is never of the slightest real importance 
to the author’s dynamic scheme. He 
is in the story, not in order to make the 
story, to take decisive steps, to influence 
the trend of events, or even to interest 
us in himself as a recognizable human 
being. He is in the story simply and 
solely in order that things may happen 
tohim. Heis purely a vessel into which 
experiences, facts, and notions may be 
poured. He is, in a word, the personi- 
fication of the blank and receptive 
intelligence of mankind as imagined 
by the seventeenth-century philosopher. 
He is put into an environment simply 
for the purpose of being slowly and 
thoroughly saturated with it. He is 
primeval man, without volition or a 
soul. Experiences enter into his life 
and bunch themselves together exactly 
as phenomena are pictured by the 
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philosopher as entering and bunching 
themselves together in the human mind. 
He is as helpless as the protoplasm 
which, by the mere stress of exterior 
pressure, has been nudged by its en- 
vironment into becoming the brain of 
Beethoven or of Michael Angelo. Life 
arranges itself about the modern hero as 
Spencerians imagined the planets to 
have arranged themselves about the 
sun. It is all a question of taking lines 
of least resistance, of responding to a 
succession of pulls and pushes. The 
modern hero, like the universe itself, 
simply exists to be continually tickled, 
as vivisectors tickle the nerves of a 
rabbit to produce the required reactions. 
The modern method of constructing a 
novel is to put, in the dead center of a 
succession of irrelevant phenomena, 
the vacant but sensitized cerebrum of a 
blank young man, and to empty out 
before him vast quantities of ideas and 
impressions about life as they may chance 
to occur to the author. This is done 
in the philosophic faith that a human 
being will ensue from the process just 
as our intricate and mighty universe, 
from being an unorganized vapor, has 
contrived to churn itself of its own 
motion into a highly satisfactory con- 
dition of punctuality and shapeliness. 

The modern hero of the modern tril- 
ogy—a person who remains at the end 
of half a million pages wholly indefinite 
and unaccountable—will remain with 
us as long as we continue to feel no 
need for a soul in things or in people. 
He is the result in modern fiction of 
our absolute trust in things as they are. 
Subject a lump of protoplasm to the 
mere thrust and pressure of things as 
they are, and we shall arrive by degrees, 
at William Shakespeare—that is the 
point of view which naturally has 
evolved the modern hero of themodern 
novel. He is simply the center of a 
vast collection of phenomena. The 
underlying theory of his being is that 
the more phenomena we empty out 
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upon him the more definite he will 
become, the more he will abound in 
himself. Conduct him down a street 
of the Five Towns, and, in process of 
conducting him, subject him to a con- 
stant rain of impressions. The theory 
is that when he has arrived at the end 
of the street he will be more a hero 
and better known to us than when he 
started. The modern hero is fashioned 
like the mountains. Just as uncounted 
drops of rain and uncounted buffetings 
of the wind have worn the mountain 
into shape so can the mind of the modern 
hero be impressively fashioned out of 
innumerable meals, encounters in the 
street, trains caught or missed, house 
furnishings, and love affairs. The im- 
portant point is that there should be a 
profusion of these things. 

The modern hero has well suited the 
spirit of these recent times. We find 
his shadow everywhere. Has it not 
been explained to us that the modern 
leaders of men should, in conformity 
with the spirit of the age, be the most 
receptive and accessible of beings? 
It is their business to imitate the original 
philosophic blank whereon things as 
they are may engrave their reflex 
messages. Let them sit at the center 
of the nation’s life and respond sen- 
sitively to pressure. Let them fling 
open the portals of that Human Under- 
standing celebrated by Locke and suf- 
fer phenomena to enter in and arrange 
themselves as crystals arrange them- 


selves in a cooling liquid. For the 
The Saturday Review. 











democratic mind has of itself no right 
to choose between fact and fact. Facts, 
like men, are born equal. They must 
be suffered to take their own way and 
reduce themselves of their own motions 
and properties into categories. The 
human will has no right to impose its 
wilful prejudices upon the universe, 
to choose and reject, to challenge things 
as they are and construct the 
world according to its vision and 
desire. 

Such was the subconscious creed of 
yesterday. It was a dreary creed, and 
it has inspired those who held it to 
endeavor quite remarkably to make 
dreariness interesting. It has led to a 
type of fiction describable as the horse- 
hair fiction. But perhaps one may 
venture to prophesy. Philosophy goes 
in advance of popular learning, and 
philosophy has long discarded the 
Spencerian version of the quiescence 
formula. The lately modern hero was 
bound to pass rapidly and without 
honor from our literature by the mere 
force of those sluggish reactions of the 
uneducated public which tardily follow 
the vagaries of high philosophy; and 
now the war has come as a spur to assist 
in his discredit. We arg on the thresh- 
old of an active period whose heroes 
must needs possess the will to carve 
among facts as they are as a sculptor 
carves from the block. Our new heroes 
will be masters of the book. They will 
not, like the lately modern hero, be its 
by-product. 

John Palmer. 





‘A little while ago I happened to be 
staying at a hotel which possessed a 
complete set of bound volumes of 
Punch from the time of its first appear- 
ance until a few years back. I was 
delighted with the opportunity of 
consulting them if only for the sake of 
their historical interest; for Punch, at 
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least in that Victorian age, really did 
succeed—much better than the Times 
ever succeeded even before Harmsworth 
made it a European laughing stock— 
in mirroring for good or evil the attitude 
of the ordinary middle-class English- 
man. It was fascinating, for example, 
to watch the-changes that came grad- 
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ually over Louis Napoleon—a criminal 
at the time of the Coup d’Etat, then 
gradually reforming himself up to the 
period of the Crimean War (when he is 
quite a Sir Galahad), and then as 
slowly deteriorating (with occasional 
spasms of renewed confidence) until 
Sedan. But being at the moment 
rather keen on American history, I 
thought it would be interesting to study 
the volumes which contain Mr. Punch’s 
comment on the American Civil War. 

It was extraordinarily interesting; 
and I learned not a few lessons which I 
conceive to be very necessary for these 
times. 

Everyone knows that there was in 
this country a very large measure of 
sympathy with the South. At my 
mother’s knee I learned a song current 
in the streets of London in those re- 
mote days:— 


On a glorious day in ’63, 

Ready for the action, 

On the battlefield for Libertee, 
Died gallant Stonewall Jackson. 


That sympathy was neither unnatural 
nor indefensible. But that is not the 
point that struck me in the old volumes 
that I was consulting. Mr. Punch was 
not consistently pro-Southern. In 
point of fact he began by being rather 
violently anti-Southern, and ended 
by being pretty impartially anti-both- 
sides. But what was really significant 
and what points the immediate moral 
which I want to emphasize, is that pro- 
Northern or pro-Southern or anti-both, 
he never seems to have a glimmer of 
understanding of what the whole fight 
is about. And, accordingly, he con- 
tinually talks, despite his superiority in 
humor, very much as Mr. Ford and 
other Americans are talking today. 
Now, the war of the North and South 
was, like all wars, the resul: o? a conflict 
of wills; but it is peculiarly interesting, 
because in a quite exceptional degree 
both conflicting wills were honest and 
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founded on honest conviction. I sup- 
pose there can never be a war in which 
both parties are in the right; but of 
that war it may be said thet both 
parties were morally in the right— 
singerely believed themselves in the 
right, and were justified in that belief, 
each according to its own theory. To 
those who believed each State to be 
sovereign, connected with its fellows 
only by a voluntary and terminable 
alliance, the coercion of a State to re- 
main in the Union could seem nothing 
but indefensible oppression. To those 
who could see the American Republic 
as a nation, the tearing asunder of its 
parts could only seem unbearable 
treason. And both these beliefs were 
sincerely held by good men who were 
prepared to give their lives for them. 

Of all this Mr. Punch,so shrewd and 
good humored an observer of the things 
he understands, has no shadow of 
understanding. When South Carolina, 
the ancient home of Calhoun, where the 
dogma of State sovereignty had been 
received in its extremist form for a 
generation, proposed secession, Mr. 
Punch could see nothing in the bold 
but quite logical step except a demand 
for ‘‘the right to larrup her own nigger.” 
For several weeks he continues derisive 
of the ‘slave owners’ and their 
“rebellion,” making up sham anthems 
for them (‘‘Rule Slaveownia”’ and the 
like), and, above all, ridiculing their 
folly in challenging an appeal to arms. 
Then comes Bull Run; and a change of 
tone is perceptible. Instead of it being 
absurd of the South to attempt a 
rebellion, it is absurd of the North to 
try to put it down. In point of fact it 
is absurd of both of them not to kiss and 
be friends, not to imitate the moderation 
and good temper of English political 
parties, not above all to think of how 
much money they are both losing. A 
cartoon, conceived in the very spirit of 
Mr. Ford, shows John Bull looking 
at the brawl going on in an American 
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cotton store, while at the door of another 
store stands a peaceable and polite 
Indian inviting his custom; he observes 
that if the Americans prefer fighting to 
trading with him he will go to the other 
shop. In another, somewhat later, 
both sides are represented as knocked 
out, and Louis Napoleon suggests to 
the British lion that their joint inter- 
vention would be welcomed by both 
parties. And so it goes on to the end. 

Why, it may be asked, do I revive 
these unfortunate memories at this 
somewhat critical moment? I answer 
that I do it as an Englishman, who has 
been in America, who liked America 
and the Americans, and has a debt to 
pay to them for very generous hospitality, 
and who sincerely desires the per- 
manence of Anglo-American friendship. 
And a real understanding of those old 
Punch cartoons, and of what they 
imply, seems to me the first step to a 
real understanding between England 
and America. For they have a moral 
for both. 

First to the Americans. You see 
how hopelessly at sea we could be about 
your affairs, how persistently we missed 
the point of what was going on, how 
idiotic was the advice which our papers 
offered to you. Some of you are per- 
haps in danger of the same error. Just 
as we never had to face such a problem 
as that which your Civil War saw, so 
you have been spared our special prob- 
lem—the problem of Prussia, the 
problem of a great military State, 
avowedly indifferent to morals, out to 
rob its neighbors, and heavily armed 
for that purpose We can no more 
afford to let this war end with that 
problem unsolved than you could 
afford to leave the problem of State 
sovereignty unsolved. If our method of 
solving it inconveniences you, we are 
sorry. We must follow your example. 
We must do as Lincoln did. We must 
tighten our blockade, though the tight- 
ening should inconvenience you, yes, 











and even though the tightening should 
ruin ourselves. We must wear down 


‘our enemy. We must leave no such 


thing as Prussia in existence when this 
war is over. Perhaps you do not quite 
see why. Nor did Mr. Punch see why 
the North and South must fight to a 
finish. You must take it on trust. 
Every nation must at all costs preserve 
itself from destruction. 

And now for the moral as it affects my 
own countrymen. I believe that’ the 
principal obstacle to Anglo-American 
friendship is the superstition in this 
country (a superstition unknown in 
America) of Anglo-American cousin- 
ship. 

I know that it has been of some help 
to us in the past. Our Foreign Office 
wisely made use in support of our 
prestige in Europe of the idea that in 
some vague way America was still a 
sort of reserve of strength for England. 
But in times like these such illusions 
on one side, confronted with a complete 
lack of illusion on the other, may lead 
to dangerous misunderstandings. l- 
ready one begins to find in sections of 
the English Press a somewhat querulous 
note in regard to America. That note 
is not really justifiable. It is for Ameri- 
cans alone to decide what their national 
honor requires, just as it is for us alone 
to decide what measures are necessary 
for military success. But a certain 
irritation which cannot be altogether 
concealed is induced by the bursting, in 
this time of reality, of the bubble of 
illusion which we have ourselves blown. 
We have a feeling that if the Americans 
are our cousins they are behaving as 
somewhat unnatural cousins. We shall 
not feel thus if we think of them as 
foreigners, members of an independent 
commonwealth to which alone their 
loyalty is pledged. 

It is clear that in the sixties we 
thought of the United States not only 
as a foreign nation but as a potential 
enemy. We thought of it as we thought 
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of France. We have become the friend 
and ally of France; but it was not done 
by pretending that no conflict of in- 
terest or sentiment had ever existed or 
ever could exist between the two na- 
tions. Still less was it done by pre- 
tending that the French had never 
really forgotten their ancient loyalty to 
Henry V. It was done precisely by 
recognizing that where there is inde- 
pendence there is the possibility of 
The New Witness. 
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quarreling, and by a frank recognition 
of the existence of conflicting aims 
endeavoring (fortunately with success) 
to bring them into harmony. 

And if after this war we desire, as I 
certainly desire, a good understanding 
with the American Republic, we must 
drop appeals to a non-existent senti- 
ment, get down to the causes of possible 
friction, and do our best to remove them. 

Cecil Chesterton. 





SEA-POWER AND ITS LIMITS. 


Some raw statistics of American ex- 
perts to neutrals during the first ten 
months of the year have given rise in 
some reputable papers to a good deal 
of controversy, and in others to a good 
deal of mud-throwing. ‘‘Blockade,’’ 
“contraband,” and ‘‘neutrals’”’ have 
always provided the most difficult 
problems any nation has had to face in 
war. They have in the past brought 
into armed conflict with England coun- 
tries which never had any other quarrel 
with her at all. Twice England found 
herself fighting the whole of Europe in 
the Napoleonic wars on her use or mis- 
use of triumphant sea-power, and once 
even fighting America, to the detri- 
ment of our trade, the creation of bit- 
ter memories by the burning of the 
Capitol at Washington, and the great 
British defeat at New Orleans. In 
every case there have been doughty 
persons who have said, ‘“‘never mind 
neutral protests; they will never fight’’; 
or, ‘“‘as our cause is so obviously just, 
surely neutrals will accept any means 
by which it could triumph quickly.” 
They resemble the “lying prophets,” 
who told Ahab, in the Biblical legend, 
to go up to certain victory and sub- 
sequently saw the dogs licking the 
blood of his dead body at Ramoth 
Gilead. They have not, and cannot 
have, any knowledge of the situation as 


- will help German resistance. 


revealed in the hundreds of telegrams 
which have necessarily passed from the 
Foreign Office to the various neutral 
States, the delicate situation of some 
countries (Sweden, for example, could 
very easily be thrown into the arms of 
Germany), the protests in the name of 
international law by others, such as 
America, whose friendship with us at 
this time—considering all we are ob- 
taining from her—is worth a fleet of 
Dreadnoughts. ‘“‘All should be sub- 
ordinate to the winning of the war,” 
the impatient critic replies. ‘‘ Yes, 
but how if this blundering policy, unin- 
spired by any real knowledge of the 
diplomatic situation, makes not for the 
winning of the war, but for the losing 
of it?” 

This does not mean that the figures 
of imports into Germany should not be 
closely scrutinized, and everything done 
to throttle the import of anything which 
But the 
raw figures, unanalyzed, comparing past 
and present exports of America into 
neutral countries of Europe, are, of 
course, as useless as, say, the raw figures 
of the Derby Report. We need for 
any appreciation of their value figures 
showing to which of each “neutral” 
these commodities are destined. We 
need to know how much these neutrals 
formerly imported from Germany and 
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Austria in a trade which today has 
stopped like a clock. We need above 
all to know the imports month by 
month, to see whether the British Navy, 
together with the agreements made 
with neutrals adjacent to Germany, is 
exercising a concentrated ‘‘squeeze” 
upon Germany, or is getting slacker in 
its efforts. There was no essential 
interference with neutral commerce 
(except the prohibition of contraband) 
for more than the first two months of 
those ten months of war. And the 
various overseas agreements with groups 
of traders in Denmark and Holland 
have practically only come into effect 
since last autumn. Moreover, we are 
not convinced that some at least of the 
increased export to neutrals has not as 
a matter of fact been going to our Allies. 
We do not know whether Italy (for 
example), which for the first four 
months of the year was a neutral, has 
been included in the enormous upleap 
of exported boots from America, gen- 


erally lumped together under the title 


of export to ‘‘neutrals.” If so, the 
soldiers of Italy and not of Germany are 
now fighting in the alliance through 
this fiercely denounced export trade. 
We do not know whether any (for 
example) raw cocoa exported to neutrals 
has not found its way to Russia; a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
We do know at least some facts; as, for 
example, that the whole trade in 
‘‘automobiles and parts’’ which used to 
flood Scandinavia and Holland with 
German products, has passed from 
Germany to America; and that the 
Swedish merchant now buys his motor 
from the United States (the only place 
he can buy it from) instead of from 
Germany, his former client. He has 
every right to do so, and any prevention 
of such legitimate trade between neutral 
and neutral by the British Navy would 
probably unite the whole world against 
us today, and in the more difficult days 
to come. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the 
War Trade Department—a body of 
“business men”’ acting in close touch 
with the Admiralty and the Foreign 
Office—is a more useful body to deal 
with this matter than sensational news- 
paper opinion. In the case, for example, 
of cotton, Lord Emmott, who is at the 
head of it, a great cotton expert, was 
able to show to the House of Lords, 
even as long ago as last July, a progres- 
sive strangulation of Germany’s supply. 
The Government is reproached with 
“‘tenderness to neutrals.” But it may 
well be carrying out a policy which is 
necessary if these same neutrals are to 
be persuaded to yield us those exports 
which alone make victory possible. 
The facts are with them, not outside. 
Above all, in judging such a country as 
America, we should remember that she 
has acquiesced (under protest) in such 
an extension of ‘‘blockade” as has 
never been recognized before in inter- 
national law, a blockade not of the 
enemies’ coast but on the high seas, and 
a blockade which gives preferential 
treatment to one neutral sea-borne 
commerce over another neutral sea- 
borne commerce. We should stop, for 
example, a shipload of wood-pulp going 
from America to a German port. We 
should not stop a shipload of exactly 
similar substance going from Sweden 
across the Baltic to a German port, be- 
cause we cannot do it—except through 
the casual possibility of a submarine. 
We give Swedish commerce preference 
over American commerce, and against 
this the American Secretary of State 
has protested. We may be grateful 
that he has confined himself to protest, 
for he can assert that our action is in- 
defensible under any recognized block- 
ade principles. A ery has gone out, 
“Let the Navy settle this: the Foreign 
Office has failed.”” But it is just the 
Navy which has here failed, indeed 
through no fault of its own. For 
if the Navy could establish a blockade 
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of all German ports on the Baltic, as 
well as of those on the North Sea, 
and a real unchallengeable blockade of 
all the coasts of Germany, half the dif- 
ficulties with which the Foreign Office 
has been confronted would be swept 
away. 

On the whole, the statement issued 
this month by the Government on the 
interception of the sea-borne commerce 
of Germany makes cheerful and inspir- 
ing reading. It shows (and this is far 
the most important factor) that Ger- 
man exports have been practically de- 
stroyed. To America, for example, over 
92 per cent has been stopped. And 
as exports are Germany’s sole means of 
livelihood—except mortgaged paper 
money—it shows that the British 


Navy is thus insuring an inevitable 
end. It shows the general and increas- 
ing success in cutting off direct im- 
ports to German Atlantic ports; no 
ships now reach these havens of desola- 
tion and decay. It shows that in con- 


nection with neighboring neutral coun- 
tries it has concluded a series of agree- 
ments by which these countries are 
being ‘‘rationed” for their own require- 
ments; and although it does not profess 
that these agreements are at present 


completely watertight, yet it asserts, 
The Nation. 
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not without proof, that success is 
increasing rather than diminishing. 
Some essential war products—cotton, 
wool, rubber, for example—have ‘“‘for 
many months been excluded from Ger- 
many.” Others like fats and oils and 
dairy produce are becoming so scarce 
that—as confirming and overwhelming 
evidence from Germany itself attests— 
the whole country is in protest that 
these cannot be obtained at all, or if 
obtained, only at famine prices. ‘‘That 
our blockade prevents any commodities 
from reaching Germany,” is the sum- 
mary, “‘is not, and, under the geographi- 
cal circumstances, cannot be true. But 
it is already successful to a degree which 
good judges both here and in Germany 
thought absolutely impossible, and its 
efficiency is growing day by day.” 
“Tt is right to add that these results 
have been obtained without any serious 
friction with any neutral Government.” 

A Government which can substan- 
tiate such a statement is a Government 
which deserves honor of its people. For 
it has rightly apprehended the effective 
use of terrible and irresistible sea-power, 
whilst it has recognized the limits of 
that use necessary in dealing with neu- 
tral nations “‘amongst such creatures 
as men are, and at such a time as this.’ 
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“Send and fetch him, for we will not 
sit down till he come hither—” 

Mrs. Penruddocke started, sat up, and 
began to listen with sudden intentness 
as these words of Holy Writ smote on 
her ears that hot, drowsy June Sunday 
evening of 1915. 

It was the chapter of the mothers. 
So it has been called, and she, a mother 
bereft indeed. 

“Send and fetch him.” What was 
Parson saying? ‘‘Fetch him?” That 
she would not. Was it not enough to 
have sent five? 


She strained her ears for more—‘‘ And 
he sent and brought him in,’’ read the 
old Vicar in his quiet, cultivated 
tones. 

It must be her boy they were men- 
tioning. ‘‘Now he was ruddy and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look to.” 

She was not quite clear what ruddy 
meant, but her Mark had a beautiful 
face, and he was the finest of the lot of 
’em, standing six feet in his stockings— 
and he was goodly to look to—she 
could lean on him. Never, never had 
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he said an unkind word to her, and 
yet, and yet— 

The old lady pressed her hand- 
kerchief tight against her eyes. 

‘‘There remaineth yet the youngest,” 
and oh, it was true. He was keeping 
the sheep on yonder down. For it was 
shearing time, and all the farms were 
shorthanded. 

She poured herself out in volubleand 
excited speech, as she came face to face 
with the old Vicar in the narrow, deep- 
cut Cornish lane after service. He 
took time gathering her import, though 
he was used to racy speech and quaint 
dialect. 

He heard her out very patiently, 
learning again a lesson he knew by 
heart, for was it not graven on the Roll 
of Honor hanging in the porch that 
James Penruddocke was in the Cornish 
Yeomanry; that John was in the Duke 
of Cornwall’s L. I.; Matthew in the 
R. A. M. C., having always loved a bit 
of bandaging; Luke was a driver in the 
A. S. C.; and only a week ago Richard 
had tramped in to Plymouth to join 
the Devons. 

“‘T never said nay to one of ’em if it 
were the Lord’s will and the Lord’s 
doing, but it were cruel to read out in 
church ‘Send and fetch him,’” she 
sobbed. 

And then unknowingly she again 
quoted Holy Writ. “Only Mark is 
with me,” was the burden of her la- 
ment—‘‘only Mark,” and he _ the 
youngest. Only Mark, and he her 
prop and comfort. 

‘‘They shall not fetch Mark,” smiled 
her comforter. ‘“‘I promise you that. 
No Cornishman is ever fetched. You 
go home and get him his supper.” 

Mark would need a stalwart man to 
fetch him. Even his mother thought 
that, as he greeted her with a smile, 
smoking the pipe of peace in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

Blue-eyed and dark-haired was this 
young Cornish giant, and on a Sunday 
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night he was apt, like David, to play 
with his hand to his mother, albeit it 
was no harp that he played, buta humble, 
old-fashioned concertina. 

Listening, the mother, like Saul, 
became refreshed, and the evil dream 
departed from her. 

Parson was right. 
fetch her Mark. 

In that quiet village, far away from 
the turmoil of war, it was difficult to 
believe that England was passing 
through the furnace; yet from time to 
time there were tidings of death even in 
Portmarin. The blinds were down at 
the Hall, and there were other Rachels 
weeping for their children in outlying 
farms and down the one village street. 

Mrs. Penruddocke was a queen among 
women since the Queen herself had 
sent a letter congratulating her on the 
gift of five. The framed letter from 
her Majesty hung in the cottage win- 
dow, and all around were those five red 
and white and blue medallions giving 
out the virtues of the five who had gone. 

Mark was wont to rearrange them in 
artistic designs before starting for his 
work betimes. 

He was a man of peace. The love of 
all the wild things of nature was deep 
in this young Celt. Killing was his 
abhorrence. He breathed life, vigor, 
vitality. With him it was impossible 
to think of death. 

Sometimes durng the long-drawn 
anxiety of July and August mother and 
son held laconic converse, but they most- 
ly pondered deeply in silence—except 
when James came home on last leave 
and gave directions about his affairs. 

Then Mark fingered his identity 
disc, and a grim look came over his 
young face. ‘‘If I am missing,” began 
James. Mark nodded. 

“Tf I am missing, mind you'll know” 
—but Mark never heard the rest, 
for he had strode out of earshot into the 
garden. 

Deep within his heart there was a horror. 


They’d never 
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That word missing conjured up the 
horror. He needed no explanations. 
Heknew. | 

Yet it was not James who went out 
first. It was Matthew, and the need of 
him and his chums of the R. A. M. C. 
was so great that there were no fare- 
wells. 

Mrs. Penruddocke was found silently 
reading the first card from France, and 
like many another mother she was 
sorely puzzled why it was all scratched 
out. 

“He ain’t ill,’ she gasped at last, 
“but it sent my blood to cuds like afore 
I found that out. Lord have merey— 
why can’t he say that without all the 
palavering about not being in hospital, 
and not wounded, and he ain’t had no 
letter: 4 

She sighed. Letter-writing was not 
in her line. Mark had to do that. 


The news that Matthew was missing 
was no surprise to Mark, though it 
came only a day or two afterwards. 
Missing! Ah! such a simple word, but 


what does it not conjure up to those 
who know? 

To Mark it brought back the silent 
horror. To Mrs. Penruddocke mer- 
cifully it meant naught. She had had 
a letter before that dire message came, 
and in that letter Matthew described 
how he came scathless through the hot- 
test of a fight because he ever saw his 
mother beckoning him to safety. 

Those who have mothers of prayer 
are apt to see such visions. Mrs. 
Penruddocke was not surprised. She 
was only a little indignant that a boy 
of hers should be missing when wanted. 

“Taint like my Matthew,” she ob- 
served to Parson when he called. 
“No boy of mine should ever be out of 
the way when wanted.”’ 

James and John had followed Mat- 
thew, and Luke might goatany moment. 

The golden autumn of mellow sun- 
shine lingers long in the West. Har- 
vest-home and apple-harvest came and 
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went, and Mark had to lend a hand to 
the plough, for Cornishmen were leav- 
ing the rich ruddy soil untilled at the 
call, and those who were left were doing 
double work. 

The mother and son held less and less 
converse as the autumn lengthened 
into winter. 

Mark sat over the fire reading about 
the perfidy of Bulgaria, the sacking of 
Serbia, and one day his heart was hot 
within him, for he read of Edith Cavell, 
and he vowed that silent, deep ven- 
geance which is in the nature of the 
Celt. But still he tarried. Still he 
came in and went out. Still he ploughed. 
Still he, the youngest, his mother’s 
David, kept the sheep. 

And his mother followed him with 
hungry eyes, and often murmured to 
herself, ‘‘Send and fetch him? That 
they sha’n’t.” 

With Hallowe’en came tidings of 
Lord Derby’s new scheme to raise the 
men who loved England, though they 
seemed to tarry long. 

Mark was an unstarred man of mili- 
tary age. 

He pocketed the paper which came 
to him to point this out, flushing deeply 
as he read the appeal. 

It smote him to the heart. What 
good to answer that James, John, Rich- 
ard, Luke, and Matthew had gone, if 
he, Mark, still tarried? 

But there was his mother, and Mat- 
thew was still missing—missing never 
to be found, missing so completely that 
nothing remained, nothing to bury or 
to keep—Matthew the merry and the 
great-hearted, and yet he, Mark, hated 
killing, hated even to see a bird with a 
broken wing. 

It was Parson who explained to 
Mark’s mother what was in the paper 
which had made him look so grim. She 
only asked one question. é 

‘*What will happen if he doesn’t go?” 

She looked Parson full in the face as 
if to dare him to answer truly. 
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“I promised you that your Mark 
should never be fetched,” he said. 
‘In fact he has——” 

“Then he’ll have to go of his own 
self,”” answered the mother, eagerly 
interrupting. 

‘“‘There remaineth yet the youngest, 
and behoid, he keepeth the sheep.’ 
Parson spoke half to himself, but 


mothers’ ears are quick to hear. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


Farewell to Anzac. 


“He has gone,” she sobbed. “He 
hasn’t waited to be fetched—and I’m 
that glad.” 

It was thus that Mrs. Penruddocke 
offered her David to the country, and 
she is wont to say that she offered him 
to the Lord, who chose David, His 
servant, and took him away from the 
sheepfolds. 

Cc. M. 8S. 





FAREWELL TO ANZAC. 


Oh! lump your swag and leave lads, the 
ships are in the bay. 

We've got our marching orders now, it’s 
time to come away, 

And a long good-bye to Anzac beach, 
where blood has flowed in vain, 

For we're leaving it, leaving it,—game 
to fight again! 


But some there are will never quit this 
bleak and bloody shore, 

And some that marched and fought 
with us will fight and march no 
more; 

Their blood has bought till judgment 
day the slopes they stormed so 
well, 

And we're leaving them, leaving them, 
sleeping where they fell! 


(Leaving them, leaving them,—the 
bravest and the best! 
Leaving them, leaving them,—and may- 


be glad to rest! 
The Spectator. 


We did our best with yesterday, to 
morrow’s still our own,— 

But we're leaving them, leaving them, 
sleeping all alone!) 


Ay, they are gone beyond it all, the 
praising and the blame, 

And many a man may win renown, but 
none more fair a fame; 

They showed the world Australia’s lads 
knew well the way to die, 

And we're leaving them, leaving them, 
quiet where they lie! 


(Leaving them, leaving them, sleeping 
where they died! 

Leaving them, leaving them, in their 
glory and their pride! 

Round the sea and barren land, over 
them the sky, 

Oh! we're leaving them, leaving them, 
quiet where they lie!) 

C. Fox Smith. 





BOOKS. AND AUTHORS. 


Dr. Louis Fischer of New York whose 
“‘Health-Care of the Baby” has proved 
@ wise and useful mentor in many homes, 
now follows it with a similar volume on 
“The Health-Care of the Growing 
Child” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) which 
will be found not less helpful as it cer- 


tainly is not less important. The book 
is designed as a guide to mothers and 
nurses; and it treats, in a simple and 
practical way, of the prevention of 
disease, the development of the body, 
gymnastics and nutrition, catarrhal, 
communicable and systemic diseases, 
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skin diseases, diseases of the nervous 
system, emergencies, accidents, etc. 
The problem of the growing child is, in 
many ways, quite as serious as the prob- 
lem of the care of infants; and the 
mother who uses this volume as a hand 
book will find the problem greatly sim- 
plified through its wise counsel. Twenty 
or more illustrations add to its practical 
value. 


“Christianity and Politics’ is the 
broad and suggestive title given by 
Dr. William Cunningham, Archdeacon 
of Ely, to a series of lectures upon the 
relation of religion to government and 
political life. In part these lectures are 
a discussion of general principles, and in 
part a history of the application of these 
principles in England and Scotland from 
the Reformation to the present day. 
Published at a time when the Christian 
nations of Europe seem to have aban- 
doned the fundamental principles of 
Christianity and have plunged into a 
world-wide war of unprecedented de- 
structiveness and horror, the book has 
special timeliness as a restatement of 
the ideals which must ultimately tri- 
umph. The lectures were originally 
delivered in the autumn of 1914 but 
they have been revised to cover inter- 
national relations as well as internal gov- 
ernment; and an Appendix is added 
which treats of the Attitude of the 
Church Towards War. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 


“The Relation of Government to 
Property and Industry,”’ edited by Pro- 
fessor Samuel P. Orth of Cornell Uni- 
versity (Ginn & Co.),is only a compila- 
tion, but a compilation of immediate in- 
terest and permanent value. It brings 
together, largely from law journals and 
other sources not often consulted by 
lay readers, material relating to the 
changing conceptions of property and 
the functions of government, the re- 
sponse of legislatures and courts to the 
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newer demands, the police power, cor- 
porations, commissions and boards, 
labor laws and the labor contract, fed- 
eral control of commerce and industry, 
the laws regulating corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce and the text of 
recent federal legislation pertaining to 
the control of industry. The mass of 
authoritative material consistently 
grouped and arranged in this volume, 
will be found useful and illuminating 
by readers who seek to follow the drift 
of thought and legislation on this much- 
agitated subject. 


It might, perhaps have been illu- 
minating to the reader if FitzRoy Car- 
rington had prefaced the dainty an- 
thology to which he gives the title ‘The 
Quiet Hour” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
with a brief introduction explaining its 
scope and purpose; but at least a hint 
is given in the closing lines of his dedi- 
catory sonnet to his wife: 

Together still, we share The Quiet 
Hour 

With boys and girls, who make the 
“‘quiet’’ seem 

Some far, faint echo of an enchanted 
dream 

Magicians weave by necromantic power! 

Sweetheart, Wife, Mother; loving, ten- 
der, true, 

This little book I dedicate to you. 

These lines prepare the reader for 
verse in which the love of home and of 
children furnishes the dominant note, 
at least in the earlier groups—Cradle 
Songs, Infancy, and Childhood—though 
the later groups, Night, Sleep, Charms, 
and Dirges suggest a different motive. 
There are seventy or eighty poems in 
all, most of them from the earlier poets, 
though Meredith, Stevenson and Kath- 
arine Tynan are represented. Eight 
portraits, from quaint old engravings 
and paintings, illustrate the book. 


As Mr. W. L. George, like so many 
other Englishmen,is now in the service 
of his country fit is improbable that he 
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will give ‘‘The Strangers’ Wedding” a 
successor until the European war is 
ended, and his many admirers are to 
be congratulated that his new book is so 
thoroughly epresentative. The heroine, 
a poor girl, marries a rich suitor with 
whom she is really unacquainted, and 
in a very brief space, the two perceive 
their mistake, and both are meditating 
on the possibility of another alliance, 
when the author leaves them. Neither 
is aware of having had any evil inten- 
tions at any special moment, yet both 
have sinned, and all hope of happiness 


is forever gone for them before their - 


woful condition is fully revealed to 
them. The journey from bliss to woe is 
through a succession of adventures so 
ignoble that the reader will find no 
small pleasure in the closing touch of 
grim humor. As the husband is put- 


ting on his coat to go to the lady in 
whom he sees his consolatr x he receives 
a postcard from a bachelor friend. It 
represents a lodger who exhibits to his 
landlady a dead rat just rescued from 


the soup-tureen. Its legend is, “I 
said vegetable soup, not Irish stew.” 
The ugliness of the allegory may be 
forgiven for its perfection, and for its 
complicated allusiveness to many say- 
ings perfectly well-understanded of 
those acquainted with the cant terms of 
the day. Not the Bible and the Prayer 
book, not even the cruelly mutilated 
Revised Version, but the music-hall 
and the cheap newspaper are the 
sources of the much defiled tongue 
spoken by most of us. Mr. George 
writes excellently well, but he is too 
good an artist to represent his con- 
temporaries as going to Chaucer or 
Dryden, or even to Byron for their 
vocabulary. Little, Brown & Co. 


The “Tommy Tregennis” of Mary 
E. Phillips’ quaint and delightful story 
is a little Cornish lad of five, introduced 
in torn trousers which his thrifty mother 
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is just planning to replace by a glorious 
new pair, contrived from an old green 
coat of her courtship days. His father’s 
friends among the fishermen and his 
mother’s summer lodgers; Miss Lavinia, 
who has a school for twenty boys and 
girls in her back sitting room, and 
Granny Tregennis, who counts on 
Tommy’s keeping her company Satur- 
day mornings while Aunt Keziah Kate 
makes her pastry, play as important 
parts as the children of his own age, and 
the grown people who read the story 
aloud will enjoy it as much as their small 
listeners. Among many simple inci- 
dents of childish experience—the wooden 
horse, the tiny garden, the wonderful 
ride in the pony-cart—are some of 
unusual pathos. Miss Lavinia’s parting 
wih Tommy when the new Council 
school tempts all but three of her 
scholars away is of the sort that linger 
in the memory. E.P. Dutton & Co. 


The eight lectures on ‘‘The Normans 
in European History,’”’ which Professor 
Charles Homer Haskins of Harvard 
University delivered last year before 
the Lowell Institute and at the Univer- 
sity of California are published in anat- 
tractive volume by the Houghton Mifflin 
Co. This first attempt to give a con- 
nected account of Norman history comes 
at an appropriate time, only a few years 
after the celebration, at Rouen, of the 
one-thousandth anniversary of the exist- 
ence of Normandy. Professor Haskins 
divides his subject into three periods, 
the first extending from the earliest 
times to the coming of the Northmen in 
911; the second covering the history of 
the independent Norman duchy from 
911 to the French conquest of 1204; 
and the third dealing with Normandy 
as a part of France. The last two chap- 
ters relate to the Normans in the South 
and to the Norman kingdom of Sicily. 
The fruit of wide reading and patient 
research, the book is a valuable contri- 
bution to European history. 





